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THE IRISH IN A LONDON 
PARISH 


EAMONN GILMARTIN 


HEN I read Father Lane’s article in the April issue of THE 

FURROW, giving an analysis of the Irish in a Bristol parish, 

I decided to see how they compared with those whom I had 
known in a London parish. 

This parish—Chingford—is in suburban London and comprises 
all the borough of Chingford, part of the borough of Walthamstow, 
and part of the urban district of Waltham Abbey. The parish was 
erected in 1923 and has about 1,100 practising Catholics. There 
were three priests attached to the parish, but for the past two years, 
owing to a shortage of priests, there were only two, with a supply 
for Sundays? In. the two churches in the parish there are six Masses 
on Sunday, four at the parish church, and two at the outside church 
in Waltham Abbey. There is evening Mass at both churches on 
holidays of obligation. 

The parish is a middle class residential area, and the Irish in it 
are to be found on all rungs of the social ladder. They include 
university graduates, teachers, shop-assistants, clerical workers, 
factory workers, domestics, and manual labourers. They could be 
described as “settled Irish,” as most of them—over 90%—have 
made their permanent homes in the parish. 

The number of known Irish was 126 though the last civil census 
indicated that there were more than that number in the borough of 
Chingford alone who were “‘ born in the Republic,” and it was only 
part of the parish. Still, in spite of the fact that every house in the 
parish was visited by the Legion of Mary and that their visitation 
was followed up by the priests, there were many Irish whom we 
- could not locate. Had these people been attending Mass we would 
have known them, for the parish priest always saw to it that there 
was a priest outside the church door after Mass on Sundays to 
welcome new faces. 

In describing the state of the parishioners I have deliberately 
avoided the use of the word “‘ lapsed,” for priests feel a difficulty in 
assessing the depth to which a person must fall before he can be 
described as a lapsed Catholic. The use of the terms PRACTISING 
and NON-PRACTISING are more definite. A person who attends 
Mass every Sunday or on alternate Sundays if employment does not 
permit him to attend every Sunday is described as practising. 
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Those who come a few times a year (four or five) and who may 
with a certain amount of persuasion can be got to make their Easter 
duty are described as lax, while those who have given up the practice 
of Sunday Mass are described as non-practising. 


Census of Irish-born in a London parish 


Total number of known Irish 126 (62 m. 64 w.) 


Practising 75 (32 m. 43 w.) 
Lax 8(3m. Sw.) 
Non-Practising 43 (27 m. 16 w.) 
Total Number 
126 
| 
| 
MARRIED SINGLE 
107 (49 m. 58 w.) | 19 (13 m. 6 w:) 


Married Catholic partners 44 (22 m. 22 w.)=22 marriages ~ 
Married others 63 (27 m. 36 w.)=63 marriages 


107 85 
| 
| | 
In the Outside the 


Church Church 
72 13 
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Catholic Mixed 
46 26 
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THE IRISH IN A LONDON PARISH 
STATUS OF THE 126 KNOWN IRISH 


669 


NON- 
PRACTISING LAX | PRACTISING 
19=Single 14 5 
(13 m. 6 w.) (9 m. 5 w.) oe (4 m. 1 w.) 
44=Married Irish 
Partners ... Re 34 2 8 
(22 m. 22 w.) | (16m. 18w.)| (1m.1w.) | (5m.3w.) 
12=Married English 
Catholics ... 10 2 
— (2m. 10 w.) (2 m. 8 w.) (2 w.) 
12=Married 
Converts ... 6 1 5 
(5 m. 7 w.) (1 m. 5 w.) (1 m.) (3 m. 2 w.) 
26 =Married 
non-Catholics... 10 3 13 
(12 m. 14 w.) (3 m. 7 w.) (3 w.) (9 m. 4 w.) 
131=Other Unions ... 1 2 10 
(8 m. 5 w.) (1 m.) (1m.1w.) | (6m.4w.) 
Total 75 8 43 
(32m. 43w.)| (3m.5w.) | (27m. 16w.) 


Children of these marriages 


The parish has three Catholic schools, a Brothers school, a 
convent school (both private:and fee-paying schools), and a parish 
school for children up to the age of eleven. Both schools and churches 


are well served by buses. 


1This 13 is made up of 7 married in Registry Offices. 
3 married in the Church of England. 
2 living in concubinage. 
1 legitimate separation. 
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THE FURROW 
Children of these marriages (85) 


Total number of children 164 
Catholic Baptism .... 154 
Non-Catholic Baptism ‘an 6 
Not Baptised ies 4 

Under School Age 31 
School Age 
At Catholic School 56 ; 73 
At Non-Catholic School 17 
Left School 
Practising 29 
Non-Practising 29 


In going through the parish visiting books it was easy to see into 
which of the three categories most of the Irish fitted. But with some 
there was a difficulty, those who attended Mass every Sunday— 
usually last Mass—but who did not go to the sacraments. However 
as I have taken attendance at Mass and not reception of the sacra- 
ments as the criterion for my classification, I have regarded these 
as practising. This is one aspect of emigration which I have 
heard discussed many times by Irish priests in England, but have 
not seen dealth with in any periodical. 

EAMONN GILMARTIN 
Kilbane, Broadford, Co. Clare. 


A GOOD-NIGHT TO THE CROSS 


Go mbeannai dhuit, a Chros ar ar céasadh Criost, 
go mbeannai dhuit, a Chrann direach an duillitir ghlais :. 
cuirim comrai m’anama ort, a losa, 
go bhfillfead aris ar an gCrois. 
I salute thee, O Cross on which Christ suffered, 
I salute thee, O strait Tree with green foliage : 
I commend my soul to thee, O Jesus, 
till I come back to the Cross again. 


—folk-prayer from Co. Waterford. 
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THE MULLINGAR MOSAICS 


MAIRIN ALLEN 


OSAIC, by which I mean the art of making a design from 

small pieces of coloured stone and glass set in mortar, is 

quite foreign in Ireland. There is no tradition of mosaic- 
making here, nor have we any justification for supposing that our 
people ever practised the art of mosaic, even in those remote times 
when wandering Irish missionaries or scholars abroad were perhaps 
familiar enough with the great classical Roman mosaics of the fifth 
century or the decorations that followed them under Byzantine and 
later, under Carolingian influence. Saint Patrick may well have 
watched the completion of the mosaics on the great triumphal arch 
of Santa Maria Maggiore raised by Pope Sixtus III to celebrate the © 
victory of the Council of Ephesus over the Nestorian heresy. He 
may have added his amen to “‘ that triumphal hymn raised to the 
Mother of God.” He may even have thought that such a glorious 
telling of the story of the Holy Infancy would help his preaching to 
the Irish believing in Christ. But we do not hear that he brought 
mosaic workers with him to Ireland and indeed that remote island 
beyond the boundaries of the empire might have seemed barbarous 
enough to a Roman craftsman. 


The sudden glory of light and colour that seems to have illumi- 
nated the places of Christian worship when the Church emerged 
from the catacombs has no parallel here and the artists of the 
Golden Age which followed the conversion of the Gael to a singularly 
apostolic Christianity chose, ultimately, stone and metal and the 
parchment of the gospel text as the materials they would glorify 
with an art of Christian inspiration. The Cross of the Scriptures at 
Clonmacnoise is perhaps roughly contemporary with the mosaics 
of the classical revival in Santa Maria in Dominica at Rome and 
one may be forgiven for wondering what the men who carved such 
monuments might have thought of the great figure art of the 
mosaicists. 

It is perhaps the very strangeness and foreigness, the brilliance 
and southern glamour of mosaic and of its artistic roots both 
classical and Byzantine that made it so fatally attractive to the Irish 
churchbuilder emerging from the shadows of penal legislation after 
Emancipation. It is sad that this should have been in a period when 
the art and even the craft of mosaic was at a low level in Europe, 
for even the enthusiast will admit that no mosaic of artistic impor- 
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tance was erected in Ireland over this time. Certainly one can point 
to what may fairly be described as competent and inoffensive 
commercial mosaic-type decorations but none of these could be 
ranked even remotely with the great Christian mosaic picture 
cycles of Rome, Ravenna or Constantinople, nor even with the 
charming thirteenth century designs of Toritti and Cavallini. The 
wonderful gold and mother of pearl and marble, the many tinted 
glass cubes were still in use but there was no artist living who knew 
how to breathe life into them. 

Nevertheless, at this time there were signs of a revived interest in 
the designs and methods of the old mosaicists, an interest not 
unconnected with a revival of Byzantine architecture, felt here 
chiefly when the architect and painter John Hungerford Pollen was 
professor of the Fine Arts in Newman’s Catholic University. We 
had echoes of it later, too, when some of the Tur Gloine glass 
workers turned to the use of large, opus sectile mosaics in Stations 
of the Cross (the Way of the Cross at St. Enda’s, Spiddal is an 
example.) But these, though bold, simple and devotional in con- 
ception and pleasant in colouring, are nearer in feeling to stained 
glass than to legitimate mosaic. The same criticism may be made of 
some otherwise impressive contemporary French church decorations. 
The mosaic pictures strike one as original fresco designs translated 
into the intractable materials of mosaic. 

It was a happy inspiration that led an Irish churchman, Cardinal 
D’Alton, to seek out an individual mosaicist of integrity, a worker who 
approached the art and craft of mosaic making with something of 
the feeling of the old craftsmen, and commission him to make two 
important wall decorations for an Irish cathedral. I refer, of course, 
to the remarkable mosaics in the chapel of St. Patrick and in the 
chapel of St. Anne at the cathedral of Christ the King, Mullingar. 
The artist invited was Mr. Boris Anrep, an artist of Russian extrac- 
tion working in France, whose quality as a mosaicist was known 
and appreciated by a distinguished Irish glass worker, the late Miss 
Evie Hone. He began with the St. Patrick mosaic, which was designed 
and erected in 1948. This was so warmly acclaimed that Mr. Anrep 
was invited to make the mosaic for the St. Anne chapel and this he 
erected in 1954, the Marian Year. It is, in fact, a great Marian mosaic. 

These mosaics are scarcely known to the Irish public outside 
Meath as yet but they will surely serve as a timely recall to the 
values of true mosaic and they should be seen and studied by anyone 
seriously interested in the problem of mosaic in Ireland. There can 
be but one useful approach to such works: go and see them. Here I 
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Head of Christ in Glory, from the mosaic (9th 
century) in Santa Sophia, Istanboul (Constantinople). 


Photo: courtesy E.N.1.T_ 
Christ the Warrior, the mosaic (5th century) in the 
Archcepiscopal Chapel, Ravenna. 


[Page One] 
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- Photo: courtesy “ Irish Independent” 


St. Patrick lighting the Paschal Fire at Slane. Mosaic by Boris Anrep 
in the Chapel of St. Patrick, Cathedral of Christ the King, Mullingar. 


[Page Two] 
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Asove—The Emperor Justinian and his suite. The 6th century 
mosaic in S. Vitale, Ravenna. 


BELOw—The Adoration of the Magi. The 6th century mosaic 
in S. Apollinare Nuovo, Ravenna. 


BALTHASIAR: 
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can only offer an introductory description of them, supported by 
black and white illustrations, and my own comments. 

Mr. Anrep was fortunate in that the chapels he was asked to 
decorate with mosaic face each other across the cathedral in such 
a way as to isolate them in a single unity. This is helpful when 
viewing them and rather useful in comparing one panel with the 
other. They are large panels of mosaic—more rightly, they are not 
panels at all, but the whole wall from floor to ceiling in each chapel 
has been covered with mosaic. The first of these panels in time, that 
erected in 1948, is a symbolic representation of the mission of St. 
Patrick in Ireland. The artist sets himself to tell the story of the 
Paschal fire, the symbolic legend in which Patrick confronts the 
darkness of the old pagan order with the new fire of Easter and the 
light of the new dispensation (Jilustration on page 2). Patrick a 
vigorous type, strides forward with the cross aloft in his right 
hand while with his left he applies a torch to the kindling 
arranged in a Chi-Ro. Behind the saint are three followers 
bearing an Easter lamb and a bishop’s mitre, and two little 
girls, the princesses Ethna and Fidelma, baptised by St. Patrick, 
the two whose love of Christ was so great that they died of 
joy when they received the Holy Sacrament. To the right of 
the viewer a strange, horned figure on a pedestal, the artist’s presen- 
tation of Crom Cruach, is being rent asunder by a flash of lightning 
while the banished snakes creep from under the shattered idol. 
Christ enthroned, a figure of Byzantine inspiration, occupies the 
centre of the upper register of the mosaic. His feet rest upon the 
sun which illuminates the Easter dawn. He is flanked by attendant 
angels on either side and His right hand is raised in blessing while 
with His left He holds the crook, the bachal [osa, the staff of Jesus 
which tradition claims was the same staff enshrined and kept 
at Bally Boughal till the religious troubles. Beneath the picture and 


‘ supporting it is a Latin rendering of a portion of the Deer’s Cry, 


or Lorica of St. Patrick, the prayer with which he armed himself 
to confront his pagan enemies, their intrigues and incantations. 
Below the inscription are attractive decorative panels of which the 
central penel is based on a carving on the North Cross, Castledermot, 
representing the burial of the devil, taken to signify the triumph of 
the cross. 

It will be seen that the artist was anxious to embody significant 
characteristic aspects of the story of Patrick in his mosaic. He 
evidently went to much trouble to acquaint himself with the life of 
the apostle and with certain features of early Christian art here, 
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and he seems clearly to have aimed at integrating a great symbol of 
the faith in his mosaic picture. This leaning towards a deliberate 
and considered symbolism is one of the trends in contemporary 
religious art in France. It is not new for the great mosaics of the 
past were directly and indirectly symbolic. So too, of course, is the 
Church’s liturgy and perhaps the whole fabric of man’s thought of 
God must, of necessity, be interwoven with symbol, for the Great 
can only be seen in microcosm. I do not mean to suggest that Mr. 
Anrep’s work is excessively symbolic. But it is symbolic enough to 
escape from being mere historical narrative. His brand of symbolism 
is welcome. It is general enough to unify to some extent the appar- 
ently disparate elements in his picture. 

I have a quarrel with him for his Crom Cruach. I see nothing 
visually unacceptable in a deified pillar stone but I cannot accept a 
vague archaism that offers us the head of the horned Galloroman 
Cerunos raised on a pedestal ornamented with designs from a lamp 
handle looted by the Danes, as the god who symbolised the worship 
of my pagan ancestors. But this is a little quarrel, easily forgotten 
in a consideration of the work as mosaic. 

The reader is probably aware that the ordinary process with 
commercial mosaic follows these lines: The mosaic is planned in 
small colour sketches. A cartoon is produced. (Unfortunately 
** designed ” is often a misleading word, for the design is frequently 
an effort to copy a poor three-dimensional picture, unrelated in 
concept to the medium to be employed.) The cartoon is then trans- 
ferred in reverse to a strong paper and the coloured cubes affixed, 
face down. This enables the assembled design to be transported 
safely and applied easily to a freshly limed wall in manageable 
sections. A key plan is supplied to the layer but naturally the erection 
calls for great accuracy and some understanding of the work, if the 
whole jigsaw is to fit together correctly. There are serious disadvan- 
tages in this method when applied to figure work. The cubes may be 
pressed in level all over with a straight edge and all the subtlety of 
reflected light from cube to cube lost. If the creator of the original 
design is present and able to supervise the work or take part in it 
(an unlikely eventuality in the case of commercial mosaic), he can 
perhaps decide where and how the levels should be varied and what 
areas are to be adjusted in the new lighting of the church. It would 
appear, in the case of the Ravenna mosaics and of certain of the 
Roman mosaics which have recently been repaired, that the ancient 
mosaicists, having cut the tesserae specially for the particular design, 
placed them, cube by cube on the lime bed at various angles and 
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depths, for the tesserae are not laid on an even bed in a uniform 
manner, but the levels differ slightly. “‘ The surface (with the excep- 
tion of those parts that are gilded) is rough and uneven and the 
light is not reflected as from a mirror, but is broken, and according 
to the angle of the observer’s vision, the tesserae, though so small, 
shine or are dull, are hidden or twinkle in a continuous movement, 
which gives the impression of something alive, palpitating and ever 
changing.” Further, ancient mosaic art was realistic, and, it would 
appear that the small stones of the opus tesselatum were intended 
to imitate the painter’s brush-stroke. 

This may explain in some measure why the commercial mosaic 
cannot attain the strange, lovely glowing quality of the ancient 
mosaics. It will also help to show why an individual mosaic worker 
like Mr. Anrep, while using as much as practicable of current 
commercial technique, necessarily approached his mosaic-making 
very differently. His colours, in the St. Patrick, for example, are 
lowtoned, “in sympathy” he says, “ with the Irish background 
and in remembrance of the dawn of 433.” But he gets a great deal 


of the broken light, the texture and sparkle of the older mosaics. 


He is, I think, particularly happy in his arrangement of the inscrip- 
tion and the decorative panels in the lower registers of the mosaic, 
where his restrained colour glows against a greyish background. 
Neither an individual artist nor a people can “ put back the 
clock ” and the mind which created the great psalm-like mosaics of 
the early ages of Christianity belongs to an era that is gone. Yet 
there is much to be learned from a study of the masterworks of-past 
ages and Mr. Anrep has obviously seen and studied the best mosaics 
of eastern and western Europe. But he brings to his work also the 
training and the vision of a twentieth century worker with its virtues 
and some of its limitations. He is not, thank goodness, pedantic and 
dry but a figure like his St. Patrick, whom the artist has conceived in 


_ a vigorous romantic way, stepping forward with what seems a defiant 


gesture, his cloak fluttering in folds that are a little arbitrary and 
empty, reveals perhaps the weakness of an age which redeems 
illustration by working it out in light, decorative schemes. It is 
perhaps a compliment to the artist that one instinctively measures 
his art and discusses his work with the mosaics of the great tradition. 
Mr. Anrep will not hold it against me if, against the timeless quality 
and the classic repose of the Apostles in the Apse of St. Cosmas 
and Damian or even against the gravity of the figures in the Birth 
of the Virgin, the mediaeval mosaic by Cavallini in St. Maria 
Trastevere, I find his figure of St. Patrick just a bit fussy and agitated. 
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Again, in the companion mosaic in the chapel of St. Anne, the faces 
of the young girls attending the child Mary seem too glamorous for 
the medium, but this is simply to say that the artist is of his time and 
that he has elected to treat these young faces in a late nineteenth 
or early twentieth century convention as foil to the seriousness of. 
the child Mary and the hieratic calm of the matron Anna. 

This St. Anne mosaic (page 3) is, to my mind, a far greater 
success than the St. Patrick. This may perhaps be in part because the 
the St. Patrick. This may perhaps be in part because the 
“ archaeology ” of it is so much less distracting to an Irish viewer. 
One accepts without demur the eastern apocryphal background to 
the story of the Presentation of Our Lady in the Temple, the three 
low steps to the temple in place of the fifteen we know better in the 
west, the girl attendants with their candles, upon which Mr. Anrep 
seems to base his telling of the story. We feel at once the motherly 
role of Anna, whose offering of her child as she advances towards 
the High Priest is realised in the upper part of the mosaic, where the 
great Mary is seen enthroned in glory between archangels, the moon 
at her feet, her hands raised in supplication for the world in the very 
gesture of the old orante figures (there is one in mosaic at Ravenna 
in the Archepiscopal Palace) of the “ virgin who intercedes.”” One 
accepts all this as a visual and mental unity ideally realised in mosaic. 
Even the warm tones in the whole mosaic, especially happy in the 
pink-tiled roof-tops of Jerusalem, help to harmonise and unify the 
whole picture. Like the bent head of the patient and humble Joachim, 
the forward-facing head of the glorified Mary carries Byzantine 
reminiscences, but the mosaic is not remembered for this but for 
the well-knit rhythms of the figure groups which come together in 
a pattern, and particularly for a modern colour-gamut of rosy pinks 
and golden pinks with whites that seem to refract the colours of the 
spectrum. Only the cold purplish tone in the blues of the upper 
register seem to grate a bit, in certain lights at any rate. But the 
housetops and the cobble stones have some of the poetry of earth. 
It may be that the artist was more fully at home with his subjects in 
this mosaic than in the St. Patrick, in it he achieves a seemingly 
effortless harmony of theme and treatment. The base of the mosaic 
from picture to floor is filled with an inscription and decorative 
panels, again echoing designs carved on Irish high crosses. The 
inscription, which is set right under the picture is taken from a 
mediaeval hymn in praise of good St. Anne, the mother of Christ’s 
mother, beginning: Gaude mater Anna, gaude. 

Because we see these mosaics against the challenge of Rome and 
Ravenna, we cannot ignore one serious defect that they share, I 
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think, with all modern mosaic. They are conceived as individual 
panels with a decorative and hagiographical purpose but they would 
lose nothing if seen in the artist’s studio or in a museum. They are 
no necessary part of the church for which they were made. The 
mosaics of the Roman basilicas, apses and triumphal arches, to take 
familiar examples, are so much part of the buildings they illuminate 
with their glory of colour and pattern and symbol that mosaic and 
building cannot well be imagined apart. The old mosaic seemed to 
grow over the strong simple structure of arch or apse, clothing it 
and becoming one with it structurally, so that the mosaic seems an 
integral part of the architect’s idea. This truly impressive unity, 
this oneness of building and decoration is, of course, unlikely to be 
generated in the conditions of church-building as we have known it 
since emancipation times; a collaboration of architect and mosaicist 
creating with one mind for one erid buildings apt for prayer. It is 
true, of course that the Byzantine influence on early Christian 
mosaic, which asserted itself typically at Ravenna in the church of 
St. Vitale in the sixth century, seems almost to overwhelm the 
structure it decorates and in the end to dissolve and disembody the 
figures it employs in a sheen of gold and jewels and mother of 
pearl, as for example in the well-known mosaic of Justinian and 
Theodora on the lateral walls of S. Vitale with their still, flat, rigid 
figures. The religious atmosphere of Constantinople, now the 
centre of the western world, was marked by a sort of eastern puri- 
tanism. The classical Greek heritage of realism and joy in colour, 
was frozen stiff as it were, against a background of limitless gold. 
It is at Ravenna that one can most easily follow the evolution of 
this tendency towards an unreal symmetry and balance both of 
colour and pattern. It is analagous in ways to the trends in con- 
temporary European art: the same concentration on flat design, 
making an art out of art, the domination of colour and of material, 


the dehumanising of great human symbols, or rather, the denial of 


the visual primacy of sense data. Byzantinism, so to call it, was a 
force whose importance swung back and forward in European art 
till Giotto’s time. In the seventh century it revivified the mosaic art 
of Rome, though by the ninth century there was a swing back to 
the values of the classical tradition. The Byzantine formulae allowed 
for an amazing exploitation of the technical and artistic possibilities 
of mosaic which reached heights that can scarcely have been attained 
since. Yet Byzantine was in the long run sterile, perhaps because of 
its underlying denial of the world. That the other stream in European 
art, the Hellenistic, was also capable of inspiring great mosaic 
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decorations we know from the Carolingian revival. The mosaics of 
the apses of Santa Prassede and of SS. Cosmas and Damian are 
familiar enough. Perhaps the loveliest mosaics of this period are at 
Santa Maria in Dominica, the Navicella, not far from the Irish 
College in Rome. The enthroned Virgin and Child, the silver white 
of angels’ robes and haloes and the red and white flowers beneath 
their feet are surely unusual in Roman apse mosaics. Beside its airy 
poetry the solemn apostles seated in a great semicircle under the 
presidency of Christ seem to come from an older world. This 
mosaic at Santa Pudenziana is very near in spirit to ancient art 
** by its dignity, by its sculptural outline, by its architectural definition 
of space.” The symbolic female figure of the pagan and Jewish 
churches handing wreaths to the princes of the apostles are still in the 
style of classical entiquity. The bearded Christ and the heavenly 
Jerusalem with the symbols of the evangelists in the sky suggest 
Christian Palestinian prototypes. Even today, this is a remarkable 
and memorable mosaic. It has been described as the first great 
purely Christian apse mosaic and it certainly is different in feeling 
from the acanthus leaves and vines of the apse of the Lateran 
baptistery, which seem to retain the character of pagan secular 
decoration. This early classical period appears in Ravenna too, in 
the lovely “starry night’ harmony of the mausoleum of Galla 
Placidia with its representation of Christ as a youthful Good 
Shepherd with his sheep and its grave apostles. The colour is brilliant 
and the starry and flowery decoration of the vault of heaven rare 
and delightful. Blue, not gold is the dominant note. Mosaic decora- 
tions of this calibre indicate what could be achieved under classical- 
Christian inspiration. Despite the decline of Roman political power 
and the immense growth of Byzantine influence, the typical Roman 
apse-mosaic recurs over the centuries till the thirteenth century, © 
though perhaps without the architectonic character of the massive 
figures at Santa Pudenziana.. 

It is worth thinking a little of this ancient Christian art (does its 
name derive from the Greek mousaikos ?), when we look at contem- 
porary work in the same medium. We are not a nation of mosaic 
workers. But, since Boris Anrep set up his first mosaic picture at 
Mullingar there has been a new growth of interest in mosaic. There 
is even the beginnings of an Irish mosaic industry. As yet we have 
no artist trained to design for mosaic. Too much of the mosaic in 
our churches is little more than mediocre pictures made permanent 
in an expensive medium. Boris Anrep’s work comes as a timely 
recall to legitimate mosaic. Go then, and see his fine mosaics at 
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Mullingar and especially his ‘‘ triumphal hymn raised to the Mother 
of God,”’ his St. Anne. If the quality of his work is to be measured, 
it should be measured only by the standards of Rome and Ravenna. 


MAIRIN ALLEN 


Muire an Bhlath, 73 St. Brendan’s Avenue, Coolock, Dublin. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE MOSAIC IN THE CHAPEL OF 
ST. PATRICK 


HE mosaic represents St. Patrick lighting the Paschal fire on 
the Mount of Slane. The principal figure is that of the Saint 
in his apostolic mission, lifting the Cross in a vigorous move- 

ment, in his other hand holding the torch which served him to light 
the fire; the flames are blazing heavenwards, the firewood is 
arranged in the form of a Christogram signifying the symbolical 
importance of the fire. 

The scene is an allusion to the following incident: in the year 
433, the year following the Apostle’s arrival in Ireland, Easter 
coincided with the great pagan festival called the Feis of Tara. 
The law prescribed that no fire should be lit in the surrounding 
country until the King’s fire called “‘ Bel-fire’ at Tara, the King’s 
palace, had been kindled. St. Patrick resolved to make an attack 
upon the reigning idolatry by celebrating the great Christian feast 
near the chief stronghold of superstition, and lit the Paschal fire 
in defiance of the pagan law. Now seeing this, the Druid priests 
told King Laeghaire (or Leary) that unless the forbidden fire were 
put out before dawn it would never be extinguished, and the man 
who had lit it would be exalted above kings and princes. 

In the mosaic, to the right of the Paschal fire one can see the 
pagan idol known as Cenn Cruaich struck and destroyed by a 
shaft of lightning, while from beneath the shattered pedestal which 
is decorated with very ancient pagan symbols the banished snakes 
creep away. Just behind the Saint stand a group of his followers, 
one of whom holds a Paschal lamb, another St. Patrick’s episcopal 
mitre. Here are also the two daughters of King Laeghaire, S.S. 
Ethna and Fidelma, who on meeting the Saint were converted, 
baptised and given the Holy Sacrament, and in fulfilment of an 
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ardent desire to be received into the Divine Presence, after the 
administration of the Sacrament by St. Patrick, it is said they 
passed into Heaven. 

In the upper part of the mosaic is represented Our Lord 
Enthroned, flanked by Archangels, the globe of the sun beneath 
His feet ; while blessing the Saint and the faithful, He extends His 
shepherd’s crook, the Bachall Iosa, to St. Patrick, who it is said 
was indeed the possessor of that holy relic, which later reposed 
in a golden casket in Armagh till the 12th century, when it was 
transferred by Norman raiders to Dublin and publicly burned there 
in 1538. The Latin inscription below the picture is taken from the 
famous hymn composed by St. Patrick on his way to Tara to meet 
King Laeghaire and his pagans who were threatening the Saint with 
death. The hymn is called St. Patrick’s Breastplate, the power- 
ful and only armour St. Patrick relied on to confront his enemies. 

Below the inscription come decorative panels : the central panel 
immediately behind the altar shows a burial of the Devil! as repre- 
sented on the North Cross, Castledermot. This representation 
signifies the victory of the Cross over the forces of Evil. 

The general colour scheme was chosen in a rather quiet tonality 
in sympathy with the Irish background and in remembrance of 
that dawn of Easter in the year 433 when the legendary prophecy 
of the Druid priesthood began to be fulfilled. 

The mosaic was designed and executed in 1948 by Boris Anrep 
who was commisioned to carry out this work by His Eminence, 
Cardinal D’Alton, then Bishop of Meath. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE MOSAIC IN THE CHAPEL OF 
ST. ANNE 

This mosaic though designed on lines closely parallel to the 
mosaic in St. Patrick’s Chapel has some affinity with the traditional 
iconographic style as is befitting in a Biblical subject. It is devoted 
to St. Anne, whose rightful glory rests on her devotion to the up- 
bringing of the Holy Virgin Mary, the truly momentous event 
therein being the Presentation of the Virgin. 

The tall, imposing figure of St. Anne dominates the scene, stand- 
ing with her hand outstretched over the head of the Virgin, as if 


1T. H. Mason in his work “The Devil as depicted on Irish High 
Crosses” explains the. symbolism of such representations of pagan burial, 


suggesting the triumph of the Cross. 
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protecting her child ; the face of St. Anne is full of calm dignity, in 
contrast to the tense expression in her child’s face. The Virgin 
mounts the steps of the Temple, before the High Priest, who ad- 
vances to greet her solemnly. He is wearing on his breast the 
jewelled plate which connotes the Twelve Tribes of Israel. 

The Virgin’s figure, draped in white, as it were in allusion to the 
First Communion, is supported: by youthful attendants bearing 
candles and watching the ceremony with lively, interested faces, 
which again act as a foil to the expression on the face of the Virgin ; 
immediately behind St. Anne stands the faithful St. Joseph. 

The upper part of the mosaic represents Our Blessed Lady 
enthroned and crowned, flanked by Archangels, her feet resting 
on the crescent moon, her arms raised in supplication for the sins 
of the world. 

The general theme of the composition is the celebration of St. 
Anne’s accomplishment in her life’s work ; that is its dedication to 
her child’s great destiny ; and of her reward in the Virgin’s ultimate 
glory as Queen of Heaven. Thus the picture expresses at once the 
touching motherly care in the Presentation, and her culminating 
vision of her child as Our Blessed Lady Enthroned. 

The inscription below the picture is taken from an ancient 
medieval hymn to St. Anne.? 


GAUDE MATER ANNA GAUDE * MATER 
OMNI DIGNA LAUDE * MATER TANTAE 
FILIAE * ANNA RECTE  NUNCUPARIS 
* QUIA GRATIOSE PARIS * MATREM 
‘OMNIS GRATIAE * SALVE MATER MATRIS 
CHRISTI * QUAE IAM FELIX CONSCEN- 
DISTI * IUBILANS IN AETHERA * ITER 
NOBIS PARA TUTUM * UT IN DOMINI 
VIRTUTUM * COLLOCEMUR DEXTERA 


1 Translation: Rejoice, Mother Anne, rejoice—Mother worthy of all 


praise—Mother of so great a child—Anne rightly are you called—for you 
have brought forth in grace—the Mother of All Grace—Hail, mother of 
Christ’s Mother—who have gone up in bliss to God—hymning praise in 
heaven—prepare for us a way secure—that we may sit among the powers 
of the Lord—at His right hand. 
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Below the inscription are decorative panels which form a base 
for the mosaic ; the central panel immediately behind the altar is 
inspired by sculptural decoration from an Irish High Cross. 

The colour scheme in this mosaic is in harmony with the glowing 
colouring of the Holy City and with the glorious theme realised in 
the mosaic. 

The mosaic was commissioned by His Eminence Cardinal 
D’Alton, Archbishop of Armagh, and designed and executed by 
Boris Anrep. The work was executed in the Marian Year, 1954. 


BORIS ANREP 
Paris. 


Portrait of a Bishop 


A bishop, because he is privileged to enter into such personal 
relations with his flock, has an opportunity which, in these bureau- 
cratic days, is granted to few of us. He will be remembered on 
earth, and judged in heaven, not so much by his administrative 
competence, not so much by his judicial prudence, as by the eyes 
that kindled at his coming, the hearts that were lightened at his 
passing by. There is, to be sure, a kind of geniality of manner 
which can be assumed at will, a gift of posing well in front of the 
camera—that is not what we are speaking of. We are speaking 
of a real affection that comes from, and is felt by, the heart. . . But 
even a genuine natural benevolence is not enough . . . the father- 
liness which is the true characteristic of a bishop can only come 
from Him after whom all fatherhood in heaven and earth is named. 

—MGR. RONALD KNOX, preaching at the enthronement 
of Mgr. J. D. Scanlan, Bishop of Motherwell (8-9-1955) 
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ROUND THE REVIEWS 


This feature, which usually selects its material from a number 
of periodicals, has confined itself for November to a single item. 
Since the article selected was calculated to be of special interest, 
the permission of the American monthly Ave Maria (Notre Dame, 
Indiana), in which it originally appeared, was sought so that the 
article might be reprinted in full. This permission was graciously 
given. 

The article is in substance a commentary in the Holy Office 
decree of 30 June 1952 on Sacred Art, which was published in 
THE FURROW of April last. Father Lauck is particularly quali- 
fied to write such a commentary, for he is Professor of Sculpture 
at Notre Dame University and a well known artist. He is a member 
of the Congregation of the Holy Cross. 

THE EDITOR 


MODERN SACRED ART 
ANTHONY LAUCK 


HE Holy See in Rome recently published a very interesting 

document. In time it may possess genuine historical significance 

for the entire art world. It is an Instruction on Sacred Art, 
outlining those types of fine art which are appropriate also as 
sacred art for use in the churches of the world. 

What we propose to do in this article is to examine the Instruc- 
tion, and, by defining a few terms and citing a few practical cases, 
to clarify somewhat the meaning of the Holy Office’s requirements 
of sacred art. At the outset, it would be best to say that this is only 
an interpretation. The matter is far from settled, and we cannot hope 
to give an absolute solution of the problem. 

In plan, we shall take up the following points from the papal 


- instruction: 1. Those kinds of art work which the Church forbids: 


2. Art which has a place in the Church; 3. The acceptable type of 
artist; 4. Competent judges and arbiters of work of art. 

First of all, the Sacred Office frowns upon that art which would 
diminish or disturb the piety and devotion of the faithful. This is 
easy to see. Such an art upsets the very purpose for which it is 
placed in church, “‘ to foster the faith and piety of those who gather 
to pray.” But we must take care in deciding whether a given image 
does really disturb piety or diminish devotion. One member of the 
faithful may walk into a church and for the first time be confronted 
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with an image having strong, vigorous lineaments, and that person 
may undergo a visual jolt. But it does not follow that his piety will 
be shaken. He may be drawn to look at the image again and again, 
because there is some substance to it, but this need not diminish 
his devotion. Every new addition to a church attracts attention. 
A good sound work of art will attract more attention. 

When shall we be certain that a given image has disturbed the 
piety of the faithful, or diminished their devotion ? How many of 
the faithful must be so disturbed ? How much diminution of 
devotion shall warrant the removal of a given image ? 

Not many years ago, a benefactor with some judgment in matters 
of art donated a modern chapel to an order of religious. Included 
in the gift was a set of Stations of the Cross, done in a strong expres- 
sionistic vein, by a good sculptor. The. Mother Superior of these 
religious thought that this Way of the Cross inspired no devotion 
whatsoever. The chapel was such that visitors might use it, but the 
Superior said, ‘‘ We have reason to believe that very few visitors 
have ever had the courage to say the Stations in the chapel.” 

Now in this case ‘ought the Stations to be removed ? We should 
first want to know whether a number of other religious felt that they 
inspired no devotion whatsoever. For that matter is it really true 
to say that our standard old-church-goods Stations inspire more 
devotion ? Is it not rather the bright colours, rich materials or 
sweet expressions that we mistakenly mix up with piety ? For years, 
for all our lives, we have prayed the Stations before those standard 
old images. The appeal of the prayers recited, the reverence in 
unison. of the faithful gathered together, the growing gratitude in 
our souls for Our Lord’s Passion—we have come to associate these 
things with those old standard images. And there is probably more 
sentiment than sense in our appraisal of their artistic value a 
stimulants to piety. 

Again, can we measure the value of these Stations by the number 
of those who make the Way of the Cross before them ? In some 
parish churches, few of the faithful make the Way of the Cross at 
all, either publicly or privately. A relatively small number of people 
may even visit this chapel. 

Now, suppose some new picture or mural painting of accepted 
artistic worth should be set up in a church. And suppose a person 
should say that this painting disturbs him. Shall we remove ‘the 
painting ? A certain pious layman of my acquaintance belongs to 
a church where there is a rather original statue. This man said to 
me, “I simply cannot look at that image and pray.” Shall we, 
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therefore, throw the image out ? One Catholic man is said to have 
moved his family from one parish to another, apparently because 
he did not like the images in the church. Is this sufficient grounds 
for moving the images ? It is a terrible theft to take from a soul 
some of his devotion to God, a terrible thing to shake his piety. 
But are there not always some souls who will not like certain figures 
or images ? Might there not be other personal grievances than this 
poor inanimate image on a wall that decides a man to pray else- 
where ? Just as our present attempts to beautify the church may 
disturb other souls, so the present state of most churches disturbs 
our sensibilities. An American artist of national renown once told 
me that he had been influenced to leave the Church because of its 
careless attitude towards art, as reflected in cheap holy pictures, 

paintings, and sculpture. 

It would seem that there must be clear evidence that a given work 
of art, and not other causes, is directly disturbing or lessening the 
devotion of numbers of souls before it becomes necessary to remove 
it from a church. 

A word about custom. The Sacred Office must always generalize 
her instructions as they touch local custom. What is accepted in one 
part of the world is rejected in another. African natives, for instance, 
have wrought and carved handsome sculpture for use in their 
Catholic jungle chapels. To themselves their work is perfectly 
natural and accepted without question. Taken as art, their work 
has quality. Yet these things could not be placed in a chapel in 
Washington, D.C. In the matter of custom and habit, one man’s 
meat is another’s poison. 

Moving to the second class of forbidden art, the Instruction 
rejects “‘ distortion.” or “ confused conceptions.” What does this 
mean ? An artist might be said to have a confused or disordered 
conception of Our Lord, if he represented Him as a man of sixty 
with a long beard, or a bald head. To represent St. Peter as a soldier 
instead of in his usual configuration would indicate a confused — 
conception. To limn some saint in such vague outlines or with so 
little similarity to human proportions that he could scarcely be 
distinguished from a plant or animal might be a confused con- 
ception. It is possible that a well-organized arrangement of geometric 
lines might dramatically express the spirit or the idea behind some 
saint. But the distinction has to be made between representation of 
persons, and that of their characteristics. Judgment must be exer- 
cised in placing the more abstract art in church. 

Distorting something means twisting it out of its normal shape 
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or perverting its true meaning. Here, too, we must qualify the 
meaning of distortion, and measure the extent of the distortion 
permitted. 

Several months before the Instruction was promulgated, the Holy 
Father gave an address to a group of Italian artists who visited the 
Vatican. In his address he referred to four great works of art. He 
mentioned by name the mosaics of Rome and Ravenna, the bronze 
and stone facade of Orvieto, the windows of Chartres, and the 
bronze doors of Ghiberti in Florence. The Holy Father called these 
works “ artistic masterpieces,” ‘‘ Bibles of the people.’ We can 
assume that they are all acceptable as sacred art. And yet if we 
examine them carefully, we shall find in them some degree of 
distortion. 

Above the great door into the cathedral of Orvieto, three beautiful 
bronze angels hold back a curtain, so that we may see the Virgin and 
Child beyond it. These angels have an uncommon grace and unction 
about them, and their beauty is enhanced by distortion, such as the 
elongation of the necks. At Ravenna the liberties taken with pure 
colour and colour-contrast unmistakably distort the natural blending 
of light, shadow, and atmosphere. The distortion is logical and 
constructive, bringing out new richness in colour harmony. Perhaps 
distortion is most evident in the windows of Chartres, where pro- 
portions are sacrificed to achieve rhythmic line and balanced pattern. 
Anatomical proportions give way to geometric ones, in the miracu- 
lous blaze of radiant, glowing colour. These marvellous windows 
seem not so much to bring light through them, as to gleam with a 
light of their own. The poetic licence which these magnificent 
designs have taken is hardly worth mention. In view of their great- 
ness, it seems a niggling thing to note them. We would not, except 
in order to emphasize that distortion is not always wrong, but 
rather a valid means of design. 

We may conclude that modified distortion is permitted. How far 
an artist may carry distortion depends upon a number of things— 
upon its value to the strength and character and beauty of a work, 
to the appeal and attractiveness achieved, to its power of edifying 
the faithful, and so forth. Each must judge his specific case. 

The third type to which the Sacred Congregation objects is that 
of being “‘ unusual” in appearance. Does this mean that the Con- 
gregation objects to any new, firsthand work of creation ? No. 
Every original work of art is unusual in the sense that it is different 
in idea, or point of view or style or treatment, from any other work 
of art. Surely that cannot be the proper interpretation of the word ~ 
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“unusual” in the directive! Rather it must mean “odd” or 
** bizarre ” or “‘ unpleasantly eccentric ” or “‘ incongruous,” foreign 
to our sense of the sacred in art. Even in this light, we can hardly 
reject every work which is simply out of the ordinary or uncommon. 
Again, custom must enter into a decision as to whether a given 
image is too unusual, too foreign to the eyes and sensibilities of a 
given group of Catholics. 

An original work is one which is first in order or existence. An 
original work is new, not copied or imitated. It is creative and 
inventive in treatment. It is the unique, personal thought of an 
artist translated into new, individual forms. This is an ideal for which 
artists strive. It is not something to be avoided. If a painting is not 
original, it is not art. And art, sacred art, is the subject about which 
the Holy Office purports to speak. 

The next taboo regards an art which is not in harmony with 
ecclesiastical tradition. Art may disagree or be discordant with 
tradition in several ways. Some of it we have already treated. Here 
we shall mention works which clash with tradition because of their 
subject matter. For example, an image of Our Lord in the habit of 
a particular religious order is forbidden. So is any image of the 
Virgin garbed in the vestments of the priest, or an image of the 
Holy Ghost in-human form, apart from the other Divine Persons. 
This type of forbidden art is described in Canon 1279 of the Code, 
as a kind which is not in accord with accepted usage in the Church, 
or which conveys an idea that is dogmatically false or which allows 
false interpretation. 

Ecclesiastical tradition is a deep, vast mine of ideas in art. It goes 
back centuries before the Romanesque. It comes forward centuries 
after the Renaissance. It embraces peoples and nations who were 
outside the ring of influence of these periods. Christian doctrine, as 
handed down to us in the language of paint and fabric, glass and 
mosaic, clay, bronze, wood and stone, is a rich, fruitful tradition. 
The artist who explores it thoughtfully will exult in it. For it is not a 
mass of restraints and hindrances. It need not shackle creative 
hands. Rather, tradition can lend wings to the artist’s aspirations. 

“Corrupt, errant, deformed, debased ”—these four adjectives 
label the next class of forbidden art which we consider. Obviously, 
such harsh words would not describe the effects which an artist had 
intended by his work. No sane, sincere artist would design a picture 
for sacred uses which he thought to be “ corrupt ” or “‘ debased.” 
That is corrupt which is changed from a state of correctness or 
truth to a bad state. Corrupt art is depraved art, art with an un- 
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natural deterioration. The surrealists come to mind as examples of 
a corrupt art. The look of literal deterioration, of crumbling hopes 
and illusions, of rot and decay, is wilfully imposed upon their 
paintings. This corruption might be apparant as a perverted attitude 
towards life itself, towards man or man’s ideals. The next adjective 
in the line is “ errant ’—wandering, deviating from the true and 
correct. Errant art is probably on the way towards corruption, 
straying in that dark direction without yet arriving. It 
might turn away or deviate from traditional ideas, or subjects or 
style. The word “errant ’’ connotes turning away in a bad sense. 
A painting which makes out that life itself is hopeless or without 
purpose is surely an errant painting. Art which depicts man without 
dignity is surely errant art. On this score alone, it seems to me that 
much of what we call surrealism would be debarred from the church. 
Another form of errant art, even debased art, would be the image 
of a holy person portrayed in a sensual vein, with the mark of 
Hollywood upon it. Church-goods statues today tend to emphasize 
the physical aspects of holy persons, in form and colour. There is 
nothing wrong with constructing the figure of a person as he is, a 
human being with human proportions, nor with giving it a healthy, 
natural beauty. It is wrong to depict those figures in a voluptuous, 
affected, or unbecoming way. 

The words “‘ defamed” or “‘ debased ” are stronger adjectives. 
Defamed or debased art, which harms the good name or the dignity 
or the value of its subject, surely misuses its function. It defeats the 
purpose of sacred art, which as we have said is to raise up, to elevate, 
to ennoble. From these few remarks, we can see that it has no place 
in the temple. 

For generations now, the American artist has been shying away 
from the sacred subjects. Lately, however, some of the better artists 
are getting curious. Curious, but cautious too, and hesitant. One of 
them whom I know, an abstractionist who has been winning prizes 
in the east, is interested in the sacred subject but fears to try it. The 
artist who handles it, he feels, must have more stature. Others feel 
they lack the direction. What characteristics ought to typify the 

sacred painting or sculpture? 

What kind of art is suitable for religious purposes? What kind is 
out of place? 

Earlier we examined several classifications condemned by the 
Church. As a final consideration we might take up the “‘ second- 
rate” and the “ stereotyped.” 

Second-rate will not always be stereotyped, but stereotyped work 
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will be at least second-rate. The stereotyped piece might be a good 
copy or imitation, but it will be second-rate art. And here we are 
speaking of art. However, a work may be individual, personal, 
original, and still be second-rate, still mediocre, inferior in value 
or quality, lacking in excellence. 

This last class requires more sifting and scrutiny. It is the class 
which probably most irritates the true artist. It may be the hardest 
to define. In strictest terms, no real art can be shelved into this 
compartment. If it is “‘ stereotyped,” it is not art at all. What is a 
stereotyped painting? What is a second-rate one? What does the 
Holy Office mean by these terms? Does it mean what an artist 
means when he uses these words, or a museum curator? Or is the 
Holy Office using the terms in a broader, kindlier, safer sense? If 
we should discard from all our churches all the murals and pictures 
and statues which were second-rate and stereotyped by stringent 
artistic standards, many of these churches would be quite empty. 
We should have to sweep them clean. 

First, what would be a second-rate work of art in general? It 
would be one which lacked excellence, and which was inferior or 
mediocre. In the case of art, this definition is too broad and loose. 
De we mean that the technique is inferior, the manner of execution? 
Or do we mean the expression, the idea itself? Or is it bad composing, 
the lack of harmony between shapes and colours, an unpleasant way 
that they clash with one another? Or finally, do we mean the lack of 
creative originality which comes through in the work? A painting 
might be second-rate in some of these qualities, and first-rate in 
others. Some fine museum paintings have some of these flaws. But 
if a work were inferior in every way—technique, expression, com- 
position, originality—then surely it would have no place in a church. 
To discuss the meaning of second-rate art in the abstract is only a 
partial solution of the problem. It would help greatly to see in the 
- concrete about a dozen examples of contemporary art, which the 
Holy Office has ruled out as second-rate, and the many more which 
it has approved. In that case, we might have to conclude that the 
word “ art” is used in a broader sense than we use it here. - 

About specific works of art, it would seem that the Holy Office 
preferred not to exercise judgment upon them officially. This is wise. 
Even in the realm of pure art, one man’s meat is another man’s 
poison. The hand-carved statue which a Christian community in the 
Belgian Congo accepts may not be tolerated in the diocese of Fort 
Wayne. Among the most abstract and least imitative arts in the 
world stands African Art, sculpture such as we find in the Belgian 
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Congo. After a recent exposition of Congolese Art, the Cardinal 
Prefect of Propaganda wrote a letter of congratulation to the 
Apostolic Delegate of the Belgian Congo. In this letter, the Cardinal 
wrote: ‘‘ The Catholic Church is neither Belgian, nor French, nor 
English, nor Italian, nor American, but Catholic. She is Belgian in 
Belgium, French in France, English in England. In the Congo, she 
must be Congolese. In the construction of sacred edifices and in the 
making of articles of devotion, she must carefully take into account 
the lines, colours, and other elements of Congolese art.” 

Again, on the occasion of receiving a gift for His Holiness Pius XI 
of sacred pictures done in the bright, linear Japanese style, the 
Cardinal Prefect wrote to the Apostolic Delegate there: “‘ An art 
which is at once thoroughly Catholic and distinctly national will 
be a concrete and effective proof that the Church is not identified 
with, or bound to, any particular form of culture, but that she 
welcomes whatever she finds that is good and beautiful in all 
peoples.” 

In practice it will be simpler to choose first-rate art work, and to 
avoid the second-rate, than this analysis might lead us to suppose. 
One fairly reliable criterion for first-rate work today is the art 
exhibition. The artist whose work survives the rigorous eliminations 
and judgments of an art jury, and succeeds in getting into a number 
of ranking exhibitions and museums can be termed first-rate. His 
work may not be appropriate for the sanctuary but it will usually fit 
our classification of first-rate. We have then but to choose an artist 
from among those whose work is of exhibition or museum calibre. 

If we choose such an artist, and let him work out his designs in 
his own way, we can hope for a consistent number of first-rate works 
in our churches. We must let the artist work out his design in his 
own way, once we have told him his subject, and something about 
its character. Most of us who commission art work know nothing 
much about it. We are foolish to insist upon such and such a kind 
of colour or tone, or such and such a pose or facial expression. 
Usually our advice and our opinion are dangerous ! They can turn 
our commission from a first-rate beginning into a second-rate finish. 
This has happened in the past. 

Our burden is lighter now. We have swept away the rubbish. In 
theory, we may have swept our shrines clean. At some length we 
have discussed that art which has no place in church. A great portion 
of the Instruction is negative, detailing all the sorts of art which 
should be forbidden. 

Now, what sort of work is permitted there ? What are the approved 
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and appropriate kinds of art? We might almost say, anything that 
has survived our rejections and prohibitions. We can be more 
positive and specific than this. We can be more hopeful too, and 
more encouraging. 

We quote a sentence which heartens the true artist: “. . . Open 
wide the portals and tender sincere welcome to every good and 
progressive development of the approved and venerable traditions, 
which in so many centuries of Christian life, in such diversity of 
circumstances and of social and ethnic conditions, have given 
stupendous proof of their inexhaustible capacity of inspiring new 
and beautiful forms, as often as they were investigated, or studied 
and cultivated under the two-fold light of genius and faith.” This 
statement is drawn from a discourse by Pope Pius XI, on the 
occasion of the opening of the Vatican Galleries. In these words, 
the Holy Office voices accord with many artists of our day who 
are speaking in a modern idiom, who are using the new, simpler, 
stronger language of contemporary art to express themseives in 
paint or stone. Surely with these powerful new forms and this 
simpler and more direct language we can make valid transitions 
from, and progressive developments of, the approved and venerable 
traditions. It is true we must follow tradition, but we can develop 
new forms. We ‘must carry forth the old, eternal truths of our holy 
doctrine, but we can clothe them in new and attractive dress. It is 
possible for contemporary creations to be refreshing, first-rate art, 
and still reflect the sentiment and decrees of Mother Church. 

There is an even more encouraging statement on this point of 
accepting original work of our own day, in Pope Pius XII’s Encycli- 
cal Letter on Sacred Liturgy, promulgated in November 1947: “ It 
is eminently fitting that the art of our times have a free opportunity 
to serve the sacred edifices and sacred rites with due reverence and 
with due honour; so that it too may add its voice to the magnificent 
hymn of glory which men of high talent have sung throughout the 
passing centuries of the Catholic faith.” Why should not the artist 
of the 20th century voice his praise too? Every age has its good 
voices and its own voices. The Creator does not cheat them. And 
every age has its own hymn to sing, with a beauty and a character 
of its own. 

We do not mean to imply that everyone who likes to paint may 
be turned loose in a church. Heaven forbid ! Paragraph 22 of the 
Directive reads: ‘‘ Painting, sculpture and architecture should be 
entrusted for their execution only to men who are outstanding for 
their technique, and who are capable of expressing sincere faith and 
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piety, which is the purpose of any sacred art.’’ The ranking artists 
of our times are men outstanding for their technique, men and 
women who have shown their value by past performances, by work 
which has been approved by competent judges of art. There are 
outstanding artists who may have never drawn a religious subject. 
Are they “ capable of expressing sincere faith and piety ’’? Shall we 
risk employing any of these? Without doubt, some of them are 
capable of sacred work. One can sometimes detect a spiritual tone 
in the simplest secular subjects. The flower paintings of Odilon 
Redon are an example. We can ask an artist, of whom we are not 
sure, for a sample. He can submit sketches for the design proposed. 
Small, rough sketches may show us whether the spirit is in the man 
or not. It may be desirable to choose a Catholic artist. It is not 
essential. 

Of course, many contemporary works have no place in Church, 
even though they are exceptional works of art. We have already 
discussed this point. Neither the juries in a civil court, nor the juries 
on art, agree perfectly in their decisions. Likewise, we shall not 
always agree that some new work of art does or does not debase 
sane art or offend true religious sentiment. We shall have to continue 
to pray for light and try our best. Our best American artists are 
creating good sound art which will live and survive our times. It is 
regrettable that so little of this is religious in subject, created for 
the Creator in His holy temple. It is a tragedy that so few of us have 
influenced or commissioned the ranking artists to produce things of 
beauty for the Church. 

Our Instruction on Sacred Art is addressed to the bishops. It is 
probable that the bishops everywhere would not personally pass 
upon works of art in their dioceses. In almost every case, their early 
studies and present pursuits in the sacred ministry prevent a thorough 
study of the fine arts. Rather than pass upon such work themselves, 
they should wisely select and appoint several competent men for 
the purpose. These men need not all be priests or religious. In the 
United States at least, too few of these can make such decisions 
with sagacity. Some of these judges need not be Catholics, we dare 
to suggest, if priests serve with them in making decisions, and 
explain the wants of the Sacred Instruction. 

Too few of us can make competent decisions in matters of art. It 
is probably in view of this that we find paragraph 23 in the Sacred 
Instruction. It reads: “‘ Care should be taken that aspirants to 
sacred orders in schools of philosophy and theology be educated in 
sacred art and formed to its appreciation, in a way adapted to the 
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ability and age of each one, by masters who reverence what our 
ancestors cherished and established and comply with the prescrip- 
tions of the Holy See.” This directive cannot be emphasized too 
strongly. Sacred art today is inferior because, with every due respect, 
those who acquire it lack the discernment to select superior work. 
To remedy this poor judgment the Holy Office recommends more 
art training for religious and seminarians. In every house of for- 
mation, there ought to be at least a few lectures with slides annually, 
and an ample collection of reproductions and books on the subject 
of art. Members of the staff of neighbouring colleges, museums or 
galleries can offer attractive lectures of a helpful kind. They might 
be able to draw clear distinctions between good sacred art and bad, 
and show potentialities for good in the work of art of our own day. 

Studio classes, in which the seminarian or postulant produces 
paintings or drawings or models, may be a better source of inspira- 
tion and appreciation than the lecture course. However, it involves 
more work and more expense. Fewer people are up to it. But if it is 
intelligently pursued it may bear more fruit. If the seminary is 
located near some institute of art, or even some good artist’s studio, 
we would recommend “field trips”’ for them. At Notre Dame, 
several of the professors from the art department have lectured and 
shown slides to our seminarians. Some who manifested special talent 
and practical interest have gone with the art students to the Chicago 
Art Institute when some exceptional painting or sculpture was on 
view. 

The observation has been made that inferior art in our churches 
must often be blamed on inferior judgment in selecting it. Training 
our future priests and superiors will improve this judgment in the 
Church. But must we wait another generation for this change to 
take place? No! Already some superiors, humble and enterprising, 
are bringing about improvements. More could be done. We could 
call in our lay friends, both Catholic and non-Catholic, who are 
already in the field of art. Many in the market place would be 
delighted to offer their talent and their advice. Many might become 
Catholics, or better ones, for this opportunity to share in the life 
and worship of the Church by helping to beautify and ornament it. 
Without doubt there are artists, teachers of art, and museum people 
who have never been invited to look at a pastor’s blueprints for a 
new church, or to hear his plans for decoration. Many of them could 
work wonders! 

Our Instruction does not set the standard for beauty, but only 
for that beauty which is worthy of the holy places. It can help us to 
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remove what is ugly. To some extent it marks the way to sources of 
beauty. But there are some signposts missing. Many of those who 
have read and known the Instruction well will add no jot of beauty 
to a church. They will fail because they do not know the sources of 
beauty. They do not climb high enough. They apply these standards 
of sacred art to work which is not art, but think of “ art” in terms: 
of “church goods.” They still deem worthy of their church, wares 
which are not worthy of the museum of art. They still have not 
come to that ultimate understanding and judgment, which will be 
satisfied with nothing but the best for God’s House. 

This is the aim which we must have. We must put the best in the 
church, not in the museum. We must bring the best artists from the 
Gallery of Art into the church of God. Two things which have 
been too long apart may now become one—the highest and noblest 
expression of the artist and the deepest and most fervent prayer of 
the Christian. When the artist turns his blind groping into a rational 
search for God, when his self-centered feelings are transformed into 
God-centered fervour, his art may blossom and bloom again. Then 
the House of God will grow bright with the beauty and splendour 
and radiance which are its rightful possession. 


ANTHONY LAUCK 
University of Notre Dame, Indiana. 


The Psalms 


It sometimes seems to us that the Psalms are now obsolete be- 
cause so many of them are songs of war. But it was precisely this 
aspect, perhaps more than any other, which caused the ancient 
monks to consider the Psalter as their prayer, as the proper prayer 
of any fully trained Christian. For although the struggle is trans- 
posed from the plane of external warfare with men to that of 
internal and spiritual war with the powers of evil, it can never 
cease on this earth, in the life of any Christian or in the life of 
the whole people of God. Far from it: progress in the Christian 
life, our progress in living the Mystery, must be a progress in this 
war, until the Mystery is so entirely our whole life that death can 
come and find us ready for the only struggle which will end all our 


warfare. 


—LOUIS BOUYER : Liturgical Piety, p. 232. 
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RADIO 


ITH modern wonders like network radio and Eurovision the 

Lord’s injunction to preach the Gospel to every creature is 

nearer the possibility of literal fulfilment than ever before. 
There are preachers and preachers, however, as late-night listeners 
to Radio Luxembourg know. A word on some of these preachers 
may be in order here in view of what was said last month about the 
need for regular Catholic broadcast sermons. The Back to the Bible 
Broadcast comes from Nebraska and it claims, rather exclusively, 
that it is “‘ God’s way of reaching a nation buried in sin.” September 
was their Letter Month and a special Grace Period was added in 
early October for those who had been remiss in writing in about 
their spiritual problems. Some of the letters received are read over 
the air, secrecy being observed about names. A twenty three year old 
girl, with a colourful history, concluded her tear-jerking epistlé with 
the delightfully naive remark: ‘‘ Will you speak to God about me? ” 
The singers on this programme—there are singers in all such pro- 
grammes—are not professionals, but are “ proclaiming the Gospel 
by means of song.” The manner of proclaiming it has a decidedly 
modern accent. A sermon on this programme (Oct. 4) was marred 
by artificially rushed climaxing, broken and unfinished sentences, 
and the emotional overcharging and lengthening of individual 
words. Yet it was being heard in America and all over the world. 

Frank and Ernest are the interlocutors on a programme run by 
the Dawn Bible Students Association and “ the friends of Frank and 
Ernest everywhere.” Ernest is the Interrogator and Frank the 
Answer Man, but Ernest is so precocious at times that one suspects ~ 
he is already as far as the master can put him. Their exchanges of 
Frank, that’s wonderful” and “ How marvellous, Ernest ” 
cannot but have overtones for Irish listeners of Sean and Mamma 
in Dublin Opinion. They have just concluded a series in which they 
reviewed book after book of the Bible. Their treatment of The 
Apocalypse included some lively exegesis and useful correlation of 
texts on “the lamb” and other symbolical expressions, but it is 
difficult to see how such a programme can have much relevance for 
contemporary religious needs. 

Old Fashioned Revival Hour is a programme which must 
appeal to ladies who have reached the Be Kind, Be Good, Be on a 
Committee stage. The modern flourish of the organ with which the 
programme opensis out of harmony with the advertised title. It could 
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almost be Norman Metcalf introducing the Urney sponsored 
programme. Their hymns, too, are ultra-modern.This sort of thing: 
There’s a new name written down in glory, 
And it’s mine. Yes, it’s mine. 
With my sins forgiven, I am bound for Heaven, 
Never more to roam. 

From the tempo of some of those hymns it is tempting to connect 
them with the bizzare dances of the Shakers. Not for us, however, 
to attempt to write the chequered history of this newest form of 
not-so-plain-chant. One of their broadcasts (29 Sept.) featured 
delegates attending the congress of W.C.T.U. (Women’s Christian 
Temperance Union) at Long Beach, California. One of their objects 
was to have alchoholic advertising banned on radio and their big 
headache was the intemperate habits of many young people at 
college. They sounded sincere, but jolly hymn-singing is not the 
only thing necessary to win converts from the tavern. 

The World To-morrow is on the air since 1934. The speaker is 
Herbert W. Armstrong, who talks relentlessly for half an hour, 
with occasional songs from his daughter, like “‘I walked today 
where Jesus walked.” In one talk (26Sept.) he went through a long 
piece of mathematics, involving texts from Leviticus, Daniel, 
Isaiah, Luke and First Corinthians, to discover a date for the 
Second Coming of Christ. His conclusions is that by adding 2,520 
years to October 539 B.C. (the Fall of Babylon) you reach October 
1982, the end of the “‘ time of the Gentiles ” and the beginning of 
the new era of peace. One had thought that millenarian ideas had 
died in 1820 with Jemima Wilkinson, who believed until then in 
her own immortality. We can only hope that Herbert W. may be 
spared long enough to discover where he went wrong in his Mental 
Arithmetic, but with atom bombs now on the side of the chiliasts 
who is to say that the existing world-order will last even that long? 
Mr. Armstrong oifers a Postal Bible Course for those who are 
prepared to study half an hour per day. And he has a pamphlet 
called The British Commonwealth in Prophecy, which must either 
considerably modernise the Bible or bestow on the Commonwealth 
a spurious antiquity. 

Billy Graham’s programme is known as The Hour of Decision, 
and his first broadcast in October was from Toronto where he was 
conducting his Crusade in the Canadian National Exhibition 
Grounds. The programme started on a topical note with prayers 
for President Eisenhower and the rather severe judgment on Peron, 
that he is now learning that the wages of sin are death. There was a 
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gradual build-up to the speaker: organ music, a 1,200 voice 
choir, special vocalists—no musical flippancy here—a reading from 
Deuteronomy, and some news items about the programme, which 
is relayed on 900 stations, including Formosa, Alaska and Luxem- 
bourg. The sermon dealt with pride, and Mr. Graham went back 
to St. Gregory the Great for his classification of the deadly sins, 
mentioning Thomas Aquinas, Dante and Chaucer on the way. He 
took as his starting-point the fact that our generation has an un- 
paralleled interest in the consequences of sin, as displayed in 
magazines that trade in sex and crime, but no interest at all in its 
cause or cure. The sermon was outstanding for its clarity, brilliant 
use of analogies, skilful interweaving of scriptural texts, sincerity, 
urgency and infectious enthusiasm. His division of pride into spiritual 
pride, intellectual pride, material pride and social pride and his 
analysis of each of these was particularly well done. There was no 
escaping at least one of his categories, if only his “‘ There are some 
people who think they have an exclusive corner on truth.” His 
conclusion “* Shall we pray?” was said in a dramatic near-whisper, 
and one could not help feeling that he had succeeded brilliantly in 
getting across his essentially orthodox message. There was a final 
request for prayers and free-will gifts and offerings, for not on 
prayer alone can a programme keep going on 900 stations. 

What general remarks can one venture on these programmes? 
Dothey doany good? Unhesitatingly, yes. The cumulative effect of 
their scriptural quotations is sometimes quite overpowering. The 
sincerity of the speakers can hardly ever be questioned. They must 
contribute uplift and satisfy the spiritual hunger of many thousand 
listeners. Their vagaries and excesses have been glanced at, but 
one’s purpose in these remarks is not simply to poke fun at these 
excesses, but to call attention to the lack of more orthodox religious 
programmes in these islands to counteract them. The Catholic 
Church alone can speak on religious matters with authority, with 
wisdom, with understanding and with love. The true Gospel can 
be brought to otherwise inaccessible thousands by the switching of 
a knob. With the decline in church-going, radio religion may be the 
most potent and far-reaching form of the apostolate in the future. 
Such an apostolate is in the tradition of Vincent MacNabb in 
Hyde Park, or St. Paul at the Areopagus, or Our Lord Himself 
in the midst of the doctors in the Temple. The microphone may not 
be a necessity for carrying out our mandate but it is too powerful 
a spiritual weapon to be left in the unanointed hands of Frank and 
Ernest, Billy Graham or Herbert W. Armstrong. 
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For those who have never been to Greece but have met, so to 
speak, the scholars coming home, Father Jerome Kiely’s talks on 
his travels there (Radio Eireann, 18, 25 Sept, 2, 9 Oct.) had a special 
interest. His response to Greece was the highly emotional response 
of a poet who revels in colour, stacks up image upon vivid image 
and transfers those images to his audience in brilliant, telegraphic 
phrases. At times, however, this roving camera cum impressionistic 
writing technique ran away with him and one wished for more 
classical restraint, more information and more links with the past. 
His talents as a broadcaster were seen to better effect, perhaps, in 
his book reviewing (3 Oct.) which was characterised by balanced 
judgment, economy of phrase, and clear, unaffected speaking. One 
hopes that Father Kiely’s next visit to the Cork studio may be to 
read some of his own poetry. For his visit to Greece can be con- 
fidently expected to yield something of greater scope and permanence 
than the four radio broadcasts. 

A Catholic poet whom the B.B.C. is doing well by is David Jones, 
author of Jn Parenthesis, which was re-broadcast recently, and the 
later and more profound The Anathemata, modestly sub-titled 
“fragments of an attempted writing.”” The broadcast emphasised 
the essentially dramatic nature of his writing, and also his inven- 
tiveness in his experiments in sound. His major stature as a poet 
seems to be more clearly recognised in the studio than in the outside 
literary world. 

Shadow and Substance, with its Curates praegravati pultibus, and 
its Canon irritatingly factus ad unguem, is still the most popular of 
Paul Vincent Carroll’s plays. Its broadcast on Radio Eireann 
(9 Oct.) was especially memorable for Arthur O’Sullivan’s impeccable 
playing of the Canon. O’Flingsley’s slings and arrows at the mana- 
gerial system, the censorship of books, ecclesiastical nepotism, 
clerical snobbery, and small-town pettiness and smouldering 
savagery were delivered with less heat than usual, as if the auto- 
biographical schoolmaster had realised that most of his lines had 


lost their force. 
THOMAS HALTON 


St. Patrick’s College, Cavan. 


A LEGION OF MARY SUMMER COURSE 


OR the first time an opportunity to study the Legion at its 
source was offered this summer to young priests from Maynooth. 
Invitations from the Chaplain-General,, Father Donnchadh 
O Floinn, were sent to all the recently ordained to attend a five day 
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course in Dublin commencing on 22 August. The Course was 
attended, in whole or in part by eighteen priests, and in view of the 
fact that it was then late summer, the organisers were gratified with 
the response. Originally only two courses for priests and students 
of the Maynooth Mission were planned, those in June and July. 
The idea of a similar venture for the “‘ Recent Past” of Maynooth 
itself, was an afterthought prompted by the success of this first 
experiment. Next year it is hoped to run a similar course at an 
earlier date. 

I myself was fortunate enough to be free to attend the full 
course—full in more senses than one, for it certainly was no rest 
cure! In addition to a Praesidium meeting in the evening, each 
morning and afternoon we met for a two-hour conference in a room 
at the top of a high Georgian house in North Brunswick street. To 
sit there on hard ply-wood chairs with the hot August sun streaming 
in—ideal conditions for a comfortless doze, or so I gloomily pre- 
dicted. However such preliminary forebodings were promptly dis- 
pelled by the calm enthusiasm of the Legionaries. 

Each Conference was an informal community effort. Besides the 
principal speaker, there were always other experienced Legionaries 
present to comment from personal experience, and to answer any 
questions raised by the speaker himself, or more frequently by the 
audience. A brief list of the subjects treated would include 


The History and Devotional Basis of the Legion 

The Praesidium Meeting 

The Master and Apprentice System 

Seeking Conversions 

Personal Contact and Visitations 

The Legion in Rural Areas (plenty of questions here) 
The Spiritual Director 

The Junior Legion. 


The story is told of the Legionary who was asked the difference 
between the Legion of Mary and other forms of Catholic Action 
and who replied in one word—Mary. Devotion to Our Lady, 
Mother of God, Mother of men, is the Legion keystone. Much of 
present day devotion to Our Lady has been summed up caustically 
by an American as the “‘ Litany of Gimme.” “ I have great devotion 
to Our Lady—she never refuses me anything ’—have we not all 
heard it? Yet a little consideration shows that this emphasis on 
Our Lady’s power to grant personal favours is not so far removed 
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from the Protestant idea that Our Lady played animportant role in our 
Redemption and then walked off-stage. The Legion believes that 
Our Lady is still very much front-stage—that just as she once gave 
Jesus to the world, so she continues to give Him to the world. She 
is the Mother of Christ’s Mystical Body as well as Mother of His 
natural Body. If she could use her power according to her Heart, 
the world would be converted overnight. However, God does not 
will to save men except through men, and so men are necessary 
agents in imparting her motherhood—so necessary that she must 
accept them when they offer. Legionaries make this offering of 
themselves; the result is a genuine partnership with real co-operation, 
man providing faculty and action, Our Lady purity and power. 
Contrary to what one might expect, the experience of the Legion 
proves that holiness is not an essential pre-requisite in the human 
instrument. Mary can and does in fact co-operate with the poorest 
material, and makes it better whilst doing so. 

The secret of the Legion’s success is that all can grasp these ideas, 
even the illiterate, who form the bulk of Legionaries in missionary 
lands. The reason why it is graspedis because the doctrine is joined 
to practice, to real apostolic work—the doctrinal root lives because 
it is allowed to produce its natural flower. 

The Legion claims to be nothing more than a return to primitive 
Christianity. Every Chrisiian must have been an apostle in the early 
Church—the rapid spread of Christianity is inexplicable otherwise. 
How different the position is today—when one sometimes. wonders 
whether Catholics could keep away from souls any better supposing 
there was a text in Scripture to support their inaction! Mahometans, 
Protestants, Jews, Greeks and Hindus are scarcely approached, the 
Church seeming to be content with an informal, and-.sometimes a 
formal non-aggression pact. Many good people realise the anomaly 
and sigh for more priests and nuns, as if ‘the way to. organise an 
army were to multiply the officers. There are plenty of officers in the 
Church today and nobody fighting under them! But wherever the 
apostolic power of the laity has been really mobilised, the picture is 
very different. In the diocese of St. Louis, U.S.A., for instance, 
21,761 men were organised into teams, each under one Legionary. 
In one week they visited 387,870 homes; 25,000 non-Catholics asked 
to be better informed about Catholicism; 16,892 lapsed Catholics 
were contacted, some of whom returned to the sacraments on -the 
first invitation: © 
- Apart however, from referring incidentally to work done over- 
seas, the speakers at the course naturally concentrated on .work 
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that the Legion has done or could do at home. Facts and figures 
were impressive here too. All speakers were adamant in rejecting 
the idea that the Legion was, either superfluous, or more difficult 
to rua in the rural parish. 

Another idea stressed at Conferences was the importance of the 
role of Spiritual Director, the chief officer of a Praesidium, as the 
Handbook calls him..So much emphasis is placed on his role that 
the Legion was once condemned in France (by a priest) as having 
“* sold itself to clericalism.’’ Experience has shown that a Spiritual 
Director who is keenly aware of the potentialities of the Legion, is - 
a Praesidium’s greatest asset: it shows, further, that the Praesidium 
which becomes moribund, or imprudent in its action, invariably 
lacks a Spiritual Director. 

These were some of the ideas offered us. In the evenings we visited 
working Praesidia to see them in practice. There was a wide choice 
of venues, so wide a choice as to preclude any suspicion that we were 
only being allowed to see the show-pieces; yet the standard of 
enthusiasm and self-sacrifice we met everywhere was uncomfortably 
high, and helped, I think, to make us all a little humbler. I remember 
one meeting in the paved basement room of a tenement in Summer- 
hill where the Praesidium was in charge of a Workingman’s Club. 
The Legionaries, workers themselves, gave their evenings to staffing 
the Club and running extra activities like Football, Dramatics, 
Debates, in addition to a new Legion venture called the Patricians— 
a sort of open forum where working-men could discuss religious 
questions under the chairmanship of a priest. The topic for their 
first Patrician Meeting the previous week sounded interesting— 
‘** The Mystical Body and Sport.” At the meeting I attended, the 
principal work consisted in making final arrangements for an 
enclosed Retreat for Club members the following Sunday. Not 
content with having secured about forty promises, the Legionaries 
agreed to meet on the morning of the Retreat to visit these forty 
men and give them a last reminder. I remember, too, a meeting of a 
Book Barrow Praesidium, where one member told in her report 
how she contacted a man at the barrow who had been years away 
from Confession; she talked to him, eventually persuading him to 
call to a near-by presbytery: she had since received a letter from the 
priest on duty, to say the man had been at Confession, and at the 
President’s request she read it. I can still remember it quite clearly: 
* Dear Sister,” it ran, “‘a man who came to me for Confession 
asked me to send you the enclosed note. You certainly seem to have 
made an impression on him.” The note itself was written on a scrap 
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of paper: “‘ I write to thank you for making me happier than I have 
been for 15 or 16 years . . .” “‘ Well done, Sister,” said the President 
simply, and called for the next report. 

These other memories of the course, of Brother Duff speaking on 
Our Lady, Father O Floinn’s unfailing kindness, Brother Quinn’s 
delightful stories, the way Legionaries say the Rosary, and on a 
somewhat lower plane, the lavish teas provided for us each after- 
noon. Suffice it to say, the Concilium convinced us that the 
Legion is a powerful instrument in the hands of Our Lady for the 


sanctification of souls. 
JOSEPH DUNN 


246 Rathdown Terrace, N.C.R., Dublin. 


THE POOR THE FRIENDS OF THE POOR 


In material things one is astonished at the generosity 
and resourcefulness of devotion on the part of those who 
themselves have next to nothing. ‘‘ Happily for the poor,” 
Louis Veuillot said one day, ‘‘ there are poor in the 
world.” It is the same with spiritual help. It is surprising 
what apostolic assistance those can give who seem deprived 
of human means but who yet have in their heart a living 
and warm faith which is irresistible. How typical is the 
case of a modest baker I know who ina few years by 
his personal efforts has brought back 83 persons to the 
practice of their religion. 


—Megr. Suenens: L’Eglise en état de mission 
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Address of the Holy Father, Pope Pius XII to the Repre- 
sentatives of the Cinematograph Industry of Italy—June 21, 
1955. 


GENTLEMEN : it is a very great pleasure to welcome into Our 
presence you, the chosen representatives of the world of the 
Cinema, the extent and influence of which, in a brief span of years, 
have attained remarkable proportions, giving, as it were, an 
impress of their own to our age. 

Though at other times and at different functions, We have 
directed careful attention to the activity of the Cinema, We are 
glad today to meet personally those whose whole time is devoted 
to it, in order to open to them as a shepherd of souls, Our heart, - 
in which praise for the great achievements obtained by them is 
joined to a piercing anxiety for the fate of so many souls on which 
the Cinema exercises a profound influence. 

Rightly can one speak of a special “ world of the Cinema” 
when one thinks of the tremendous dynamic activity to which 
the Cinema has given life, whether in the strictly artistic field, 
or in the economic and technical sphere. Towards it are directed 
the energies of large numbers of producers, writers, directors, 
actors, musicians, workers, technicians and so many others, whose 
duties are declared by new names, and of such a nature as to 
create a terminology of their own in modern languages. One 
thinks also of the vast number of industrial plants which provide 
for the production of the material and machines, of the film- 
studios, of the public cinemas: these, if placed in imagination, 
in a single setting, would surely make one of the most extensive 
cities in the world—such as, moreover, already exist on a reduced 
scale, on the fringe of many cities. Further, the sphere of economic 
interests created by the Cinema, and drawn in its turn towards it, 
whether for the production of films or for their exploitation, finds 
few counterparts in private industry, especially if one considers 
the bulk of capital invested, the readiness with which it is offered, 
the speed with which—not without considerable profits—it returns 
to the same industrialists. 

So, then, this world of the Cinema cannot do other than create 
around itself a field of unusually wide and deep influence, in the 
thinking, the habits, the life of the countries where it develops 
its power—particularly among the poorest classes, for whom 
the Cinema is often the sole recreation after work, and among 
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the youth, who see in the Cinema a quick and attractive means 
of quenching the natural thirst for knowledge and experience 
which the age promises them. 

Thus it is, that to the cinema-world of production, which you 
represent, there corresponds a special, and very much greater, 
world of spectators, who, more or less consciously and effectively . 
receive from the former a definite force guiding their development, 
their ideas, feelings, and—not rarely—their very way of life. 
From this simple consideration, the need for a proper study of 
the art of the Cinema in its origins and its effects becomes clear, 
to the end that it, as every other activity, may be directed to the 
improvement of man and the glory of God. 


The art of the Cinema—its importance 


The extraordinary influence of the Cinema on present-day 
society is shown by the growing thirst which this society has for 
it, and which, reduced to numbers, constitutes a quite new and 
remarkable phenomenon. In the statistics kindly presented to 
Us, it is reported that, during the year 1954, the number of cinema- 
goers for all the countries of the world taken together, was twelve 
thousand million, among whom 2,500 million go in the United 
States of America, 1,300 million in England, while the figure 800 
million puts Italy in the third place. 

What is the source of the fascination of this new art, which, 
sixty years after its first appearance, has arrived at the almost 
magical power of summoning into the darkness of its halls and 
not without pay, crowds that are numbered by the billions ? 
What is the secret of the spell which makes these same crowds 
its constant devotees ? In the answer to such questions lie the 
fundamental causes which bring about the great importance and 
the wide popularity of the Cinema. 

The first power of attraction of a film springs from its technical 
qualities, which perform the prodigy of transferring the spectator 
into an imaginary world, or, in a documentary film, of bringing 
reality, distant in space and time, right before his eyes. To the 
technical process, then, belongs the first place in the origin and 
development of the Cinema. It preceded the film, and first made 
it possible ; it also makes it every day more attractive, adaptable, 
alive. The chief technical elements of a cinema show were already 
in existence before the film was born; then gradually the film 
was taken under their control until at length it arrived at the 
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point where it exacts from the technical process the invention of 
new methods to be placed at its service. The reciprocity of influence 
between the technical process and the film has thus brought about 
a swift development towards perfection, starting from the shaky 
retakes of a train arriving, to pass on to the animated film of ideas 
and feelings, at first with silent actors, then with actors speaking 
and moving in places filled with sound and music. Under the spur 
of effecting the complete transposition of the spectator into the 
unreal world, the film has asked of the technical process Nature’s 
colours, then the three dimensions of space, and at the present time, 
is striving with daring ingenuity to place the spectator on to the 
actual screen. 

In looking today at a film of forty years ago, it is possible to 
note the remarkable technical progress achieved, and it must 
be admitted that, by its qualities, a present-day film—even though 
merely a sound film in  black-and-white—appears like a 
magnificent stage-presentation. 

But to a greater degree than from the technical finish, the 
attractive force and the importance of the film derive from the 
artistic element, which has been polished not only by the contri- 
bution made by the authors, writers and actors, chosen in accordance 
with severe tests, but by the undying rivalry established among 
themselves in world-wide competition. 

From the simple visual narration of an ordinary incident, there 
has come to be carried on the screen the progress of human life 
in its manifold dramas, tracing skilfully the ideals, the faults, 
the hopes, the ordinary happenings or the high achievements of 
one or more persons. A growing mastery of improvisation and 
of setting of the subject has made ever more alive and enthralling 
the entertainment which, in addition, equals the traditional power 
of dramatic art of all times and in all civilizations, nay, with a 
notable advantage over the latter, by the greater freedom of move- 
ment, the spaciousness of the scene; and by the other effects special 
to the Cinema. 

But to understand thoroughly the power of films, and to make 
a more exact evaluation of the cinema, it is necessary to take note 
of the important part played in them by the laws of psychology, 
either in so far as they explain how the film influences the mind, 
or in so far as they are deliberately applied to produce a stronger 
impression on the viewer. With careful observation devotees of 
this science study the process of action and reaction produced 
by viewing the picture, applying the method of research and 
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analysis, the fruits of experimental psychology, studying the hidden 
recesses of the subsconcious and the unconscious. They investigate 
the films’s influence not only as it is passively received by the 
viewer, but also by analyzing its related psychical “ activation,” 
according to immanent laws, i.e., its power to grip the mind through 
the enchantment of the representation. If, through one or the 
other influence, the spectator remains truly a prisoner of the world 
unfolding before his eyes, he is forced to transfer somehow to 
the person of the actor his own ego, with its psychic tendencies, 
its personal‘experiences, its hidden and ill defined desires. Through 
the whole time of this sort of enchantment, due in large part to 
the suggestion of the actor, the viewer moves in the actor’s world 
as though it were his own, and even, to some degree, lives in his 
place, and almost within him, in perfect harmony of feeling, 
sometimes even being drawn by the action to suggest words and 
phrases. This procedure, which modern directors are well aware 
of and try to make use of, has been compared with the dream 
state, with this difference, that the visions and images of dreams 
come only from the intimate world of the one dreaming, whereas 
they come from the screen to the spectator, but in such a way 
that they arouse from the depths of his consciousness images 
that are more vivid and dearer to him. Often enough then it 
happens that the spectator, through pictures of persons and things, 
sees as real what never actually happened, but which he has 
frequently pondered over deep within himself, and desired or 
feared. With cause, therefore, does the extraordinary power of 
the moving picture find its profoundest explanation in the internal 
structure of psychic process, and the spectacle will be all the more 
gripping in proportion to the degree it stimulates these processes. 

As a result, the director is constantly forced to sharpen his own 
psychological sensibility and his own insight by the efforts he 
must make to find the most effective form to give to a film the 
power described above, which can have a good or a bad moral 
effect. In fact, the internal dynamisms of the spectator’s ego, 
‘in the depths of his nature, of his subconscious and unconscious 
can lead him thus to the realm of light, of the noble and beautiful, 
just as they can bring him under the sway of darkness and deprava- 
tion, at the mercy of powerful and uncontrolled instincts, depending 
on whether the picture plays up and arouses the qualities of one 
or the other camp, and focuses on it the attention, the desires and 
psychic impulses. Human nature’s condition is such, in fact, 
that not always do the spectators possess or preserve the spiritual 
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energy, the interior detachment, and frequently, too, the strength 
of will, to resist a captivating suggestion, and thus the capacity 
to control and direct themselves. 

Along with these fundamental causes and reasons for the 
attractiveness and importance of motion pictures, another active 
psychic element has been amply brought to light. It is the free 
and personal interpretation of the viewer, and his anticipation 
of the action’s subsequent development ; it is this which obtains, 
in some degree, the delight proper to one who creates an event. 
From this element, too, the director draws profit, through apparently 
insignificant but skilful movements, as, for example, the gesture 
of a hand, a shrug of the shoulders, a half-open door. 

The moving picture has thus adopted, in its own way, the canons 
of the traditional narrative—these, too, based on psychological 
laws—the first of which is to keep the reader’s attention awake 
until the last episode, arousing him to foresee, to await, to hope, 
to fear, in a word provoking his anxiety for what will befall the 
personages who have already become, in some way, his acquaint- 
ances. For this reason it would be a mistake to give at the very 
beginning a clear and transparent outline of the tale or picture. 
On the contrary, the book, and perhaps more so the moving picture, 
because of its more varied and subtle means, draws its typical 
fascination from the urge, communicated to the spectator, of 
giving his own interpretation to the story, which leads him, by 
the thread of a scarcely perceptible logic, or even through harm- 
less deceit, to glimpse that which is indefinite, to foresee an action, 
to anticipate an emotion, to resolve a problem. Thus, through 
application in the film of this psychoiogical activity of the viewer, 
the enchantment of the motion picture is increased. 

Because of this inner power of the moving picture, and because 
of its wide influence on the masses of men and even on moral 
' practices, it has drawn the attention not only of competent civil 
and ecclesiastical authority, but also of all groups possessed of 
calm judgement and a genuine sense of responsibility. 

In truth, how could an instrument, in itself most noble, but 
so apt to uplift or degrade men, and so quick to produce good 
or spread evil, be left completely alone, or made dependent on 
purely economic interests ? 

The watchfulness and response of public authorities, fully 
justified by law to defend the common civil and moral heritage, 
is made manifest in various ways : through the civil and eccles- 
iastical censure of pictures, and if necessary, through banning 
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them ; through the listing of films by appropriate examining 
boards, which qualify them according to merit for the information 
of the public, and as a norm to be followed. It is indeed true that 
the spirit of our time, unreasonably intolerant of the intervention 
of public authority, would prefer censorship coming directly from 
the people. 

It would certainly be desirable if good men would agree in 
banning corrupt movies wherever they are shown, and to combat 
them with the legal and moral weapons at their disposal ; yet 
such action is not by itself enough. 

Private initiative and zeal can wane, and do in fact wane rather 
quickly, as experience shows. But not so the hostile and aggressive 
propaganda, which frequently draws rich profits from films, and 
which often finds a ready ally in the interior of man, i.e., his blind 
instinct and its allurements, or his brutal and base urges. 

If, therefore, the civic and moral heritage of peoples and families 
is to be effectively safeguarded, it is most certainly right for public 
authority to exercise a due intervention in order to hinder or check 
the most dangerous influences. 

To you, so full of good will, let Us now address a confident 
and fatherly word. Is it not timely that a sincere evaluation and 
a rejection of whatever is unworthy or evil be had from the start, 
and in a special way placed in your hands ? The charge of in- 
competence or bias certainly could not be made, if with mature 
judgement that has been formed on sound moral principles, and 
with earnest intent, you reject whatever debases human dignity, 
the individual and common good, and especially our youth. 

-No discerning person could ignore or deride your conscientious 
and well weighed judgement in matters concerning your own 
profession. Put to good use, therefore, that pre-eminence and 
authority which your knowledge, your experience, and the dignity 
of your work confer on you. In the place of irrelevant or harmful 
shows present pictures that are good, noble, beautiful, which 
undoubtedly can be made attractive and uplifting at the same 
time, and even reach a high artistic level. You will have the 
agreement and approval of everyone of upright mind and heart, 
and above all the approval of your own consciences. 


(To be concluded. Translation by Vatican Press Office) 
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THE SACRAMENTS 


PENANCE 


What I have to say on Penance may well add nothing to 
my fellow-priests’ store of knowledge and yet it could 
make very valuable reading-matter for them. We all 
know the Ten Commandments, yet it does us good to read them 
and the Examination of Conscience occasionally, because, of course, 
the continued awareness of these is a means to a very necessary end. 
Now the priest who has to preach on Penance or who has to hear 
confessions cannot escape the personal moral consequences of such 
duties. If he neglects them or is careless in fulfilling them, he must 
himself do penance for the fault or be answerable for it in Judgment. 
And so he stands only to gain by casting a meditative eye over the 
laws of the priestly ministry, over the rubrics that Pope Paul V terms 
in the introduction to the Ritual ‘‘ the public and most solemn 
(obsignata) norm” for the administration of the sacred rites. The 
priest may be moved thereby to preach more effectively or, at least, 
be the more firmly convinced himself of the power and the glory of 
this great sacrament of Penance that, as priest, he dispenses for the 
salvation of other souls and that, as his mother’s son, he receives for 
the salvation of his own soul. 

In the very first sentence of the section on the Sacrament of 
Penance in the Ritual there occurs a phrase that should make us all 
think: “eo diligentius administrandum est, quo frequentior est ejus 
usus,” which surely implies, by the fact that it refers to the adminis- 
tration rather than. to the reception of the sacrament, that devout 
penitents who are. aiming at high holiness: deserves the best i in, and 
from, confessors. . 

But perhaps itis not fair of me to give this phrase without quoting 
the full sentence in which it occurs: ; 


Sanctum. Poenitentiae Sacramentum, ad eos, qui post Baptismum 
lapsi sunt, in gratiam Dei restituendos a Christo Domino insti- 
tutum, eo diligentius administrandum est, quo frequentior est ejus 

‘ usus, et quo plura requiruntur ad illud recte digneque tractandum 
ac suscipiendum. 


This is a sentence well deserving of being brooded over. Although it 
refers to Penance in its institution, administration and reception, it 
does not mention the word sin or the forgiveness of sin and it refers 
to sinners under the kindly and merciful metaphor of Japsi! All of 
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which points out something about the sacrament of Penance that 
well deserves to be emphasised and that is often overlooked, namely 
that Penance is intended to restore the grace of God to the soul. 
All too often, I fear, we preach the less noble aspect of the sacra- 
ment, the merely judicial element, the removal of guilt. The Ritual, 
however, reminds us that there is something more than the divine 
justice at work in the tribunal of Penance: 


In primis meminerit Confessarius, se judicis pariter—a very 
significant conjunction—et medici personam sustinere, ac divinae 
justitiae simul—the same idea—et misericordiae ministrum a Deo 
constitutum esse, ut tamquam arbiter inter Deum et Romeines, 
honori divino et et animarum saluti consulat. 


Although forgiveness comes by grace, there is more in grace (the 
sacramental grace of Penance) than forgiveness: there is restoration 
to friendship with, even to sonship of, the Eternal Father. One 
cannot help recalling the tremendous sentence in which St. Thomas 
discusses the functioning of justice in this sacrament and shows that 
underneath the grim trappings of a legal tribunal and despite the 
sordidness of the offences that are brought before the judge there, 
Penance is permeated through with the good will of God and 
designed to re-establish us in His friendship: 


In vindictive justice the atonement is made according to the 
judge’s decision, and not according to the discretion of the 
offender or of the person offended; whereas in Penance the 
offence is atoned according to the will of the sinner, and the 
judgment of God against whom the sin was committed, because 
in the latter case we seek not only the restoration of the equality, 
as in the case of vindictive justice, but also and still more the 
reconciliation of friendship, which is accomplished by the 
offender making atonement according to the will of the person 
offended. 

(S.T. III, 90, 2; Dominican translation) 
And in another famous passage the Angelic Doctor even grows 
lyrical about the beauty of Penance: 


‘By sin, man loses a twofold dignity, one in respect of God, 
the other in respect of the Church. In respect of God he again 
loses a twofold dignity. One is his principal dignity, whereby he 
was counted among the children of God and this he recovers 
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by Penance, which is signified (Luke 15) in the prodigal son, 
for when he repented, his father commanded that the first gar- 
ment should be restored to him, together with a ring and shoes. 
The other is his secondary dignity, viz. innocence, of which, as 
we read in the same chapter, the elder son boasted saying 
(verse 29): “Behold, for so many years do I serve thee, and I 
have never transgressed thy commandments’’; and this dignity 
the penitent cannot recover. Nevertheless he recovers something 
greater sometimes; because, as Gregory says, those who ack- 
nowledge themselves to have strayed away from God, make up 
for their past losses by subsequent gains: so that there is more 
joy in heaven on their account, even as in battle; the command- 
ing officer thinks more of the soldier who, after running away, 
returns and bravely attacks the foe, than of one who has never 
turned his back, but has done nothing brave. . 


It is not fair to the faithful to harp almost exclusively in our preaching 
on the negative, sin-remissive aspects of the sacrament of Penance, 
neglecting what is, so to speak, positive in it, viz. that it re-establishes 
us again in the grace and friendship of God and enables us once 
more, or with better right, to call God our Father. The meaner 
homiletic is clearly not in accordance with the concept of Penance 
given in the Ritual; it reveals a theology that is as plebeian as it is 
uninspiring. 

In one of the finest spiritual books that have appeared in recent 
years (La Sainte Trinité et les Sacrements, by Father Taymans 
d’Eypernon, S.J., Professor of Theology at Louvain, published in 
1949 by l’Edition Universelle, Brussels), the author says: 


It is no calumny on Christendom to state that a large per- 
centage of believers, even quite devout people, look on Penance 
as a kind of second-class sacrament. Undoubtedly its purpose 
is to restore life and this should give it a dignity all its own as 
the divine instrument of forgiveness. But it is the inglorious 
multitude of sinners (to which we all belong) that provides the 
claimants for this spiritual wealth and because of this, as well 
as because of the embarrassing self-accusation one has to make 
before a priest (in whom all too often one fails to see the 
minister of Jesus Christ), this sacrament is tainted somewhat by 
the common attitude to the guilt it is intended to remove. 
Compared with the Holy Eucharist, which speaks only of the 
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graces of union with God, compared with the sacraments of 
Order or Matrimony, compared even with Baptism (which is 
itself a sacrament of the Dead but so tremendously connotative 
of spiritual re-birth, the divinisation of man by the Father, Son 
and Holy Ghost), Penance cuts a very poor figure indeed. It 
lacks the dynamism of Confirmation, that charges the Christian 
with the task of reforming the world: it is not even pathetic 
like Extreme Unction, the sacrament that prepares man for 
death. Penance suggests only what is sordid and unattractive, 
the wash-house for dirty linen, the clinic where the wretched 
congregate. 


It seems a shame that it should be so, especially in view of the fact 
that the Ritual suggests a far more noble and inspiring notion of 
Penance and the Angel of the Schools shows himself unusually 
felicitous in fitting noble words to wonderful ideas when treating of 
this sacrament. In the next article 1 hope to show how a modern 
German writer blends the ideas of the Ritual with those suggested 
by St. Thomas to give a very competent and attractive presentation 
of the Catholic teaching on Penance. 


WILLIAM P. O’KEEFFE 


All Hallows College, Dublin. 


AN INSTITUTIONAL TEMPTATION 


Preoccupation with immediate scholastic and adminis- 
trative requirements is such that one must be constantly 
on the watch lest preparation for examinations take 
precedence over preparation for life and for the 


- apostolate. It is essential in spite of everything to pre- 


scribe and to maintain a horarium which will allow time 
for practical training in missionary apostolate. To allow 
oneself to be absorbed by the perspective of examinations 
is a quasi-institutional temptation which can be resisted 
only by an apostolic sense that is ever watchful. 


—Megr. Suenens: L’Eglise en état de mission 
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NEW BOOKS . 


Church Building and Furnishing: The 
Church’s Way. J. O’Connell. Lon- 
don: Burns & Oates. 1955. Pp. 259 
with illustrations and diagrams. 21/-. 


Pour la beaute de la maison de Dieu. 
Pierre Ladoué. Paris: Editions Spes. 
1954. Pp. 91. 180 frs. 


IN a Foreword the author of Church 
Building sets out his aim: “. . . to 
explain the meaning of these two 
canons [1164 and 1296], and to give 
some account of the vast amount of 
knowledge that is resumed in the 
seemingly simple terms ‘ ecclesiastical 
tradition’ and ‘liturgical prescrip- 
tions.’ I have tried to set forth the 
mind of the Church regarding the 
making and furnishing of her places 
of divine worship and so I call this 
book The Church’s Way. It does not 
deal with ecclesiastical architecture 
except incidentally; nor with sacred 
art as such, but only in so far as this is 
affected by the Church’s law. The book 
confines itself . . . to a study of liturgical 
Jaw in regard to the building, decora- 
tion and furnishing of a Catholic 
church.” 

But Father O’Connell does more 
than set out the rubrical prescriptions: 
he gives as well a note on the history of 
each part studied and frequent practical 
directions and criticisms of pastoral 
value. The reprobration of fake 
candles or souches—so widespread in 
Ireland and so tasteless—is only one 
instance. In addition to giving the 
letter of the law (Father O’Connell 
speaks with great authority in the 
field of rubrics), Church Building and 
Furnishing seeks as well to convey the 
spirit of the Church’s legislation. In 
doing this the historical perspective 
which the book gives is helpful and 
the pages on the history of the altar 
jllustrate how time and unbalanced 
concern for what is secondary can 
bscure the essential. It is the boast 


of our liturgical age that we have 
remembered that the altar makes the 
church and best teaches its great 
lesson when it stands free and un- 
encumbered as the “‘ stone of sacrifice.” 

The ‘ quarrel” of modern sacred 
art is reported and fairly assessed by 
the author. The “ war” was settled, 
in principle at least, by the wise and 
calm statement of the Holy Office in 
June 1952, which put an end to the 
extravanges of both extremes. The 
Church is of its age and welcomes the 
techniques that our times have dis- 
covered. It’ welcomes the modern 
artist too—as it has ever done—in the 
service of the Church and deplores the 
employment in its churches of the 
second rate and the stereotyped. But 
on his part the artist must respect the 
traditional forms and never lose sight 
of the holiness of the church and the 
purpose for which his work is in- 
tended. It is to be regretted that this 
book does not give the text of this 
Instruction and of other documents so 
frequently referred to. Rivals in the 
great debate like to choose those 
phrases that best suit their argument. 
The full text would have made a 
useful addition. 

The book contains eight half tone 
illustrations of altars. Many of these 
are in the revivalist manner; there is 
no illustration of an altar in the con- 
temporary style. The text, curiously, 
makes no comment whatever on the 
illustrations and one must suppose 
that the qui tacet videtur consentire 
axiom holds of an author and his 
illustrator. In the opinion of this 
reviewer the illustrations are regret- 
table and particularly so since they 
may be taken—with some reason, as 
has been shown—as realisations of 
the “ideal altar from the liturgical 
point of view,” which the author 
itemises (p. 214). Church Building and 


Furnishing: The Church’s Way is a . 


work of great value to priests and 
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architects in giving a clear and detailed 
knowledge of the Church’s require- 
ments. How these requirements are to 
be realised is a matter for the creative 


artist, who must look elsewhere for. 


assistance. 

The author of Pour la beauté de la 
maison de Dieu also speaks of churches 
with great authority but in a different 
field. Pierre Ladoué is Honorary 
Conservateur en chef of National 
Museums in France. His aim in this 
small book is: “‘ to explain in a con- 
crete manner what one should do, 
avoid, seek and change in a church, 
whether it be a town or country 
church, so as to make it worthy of the 
majesty of God . . . welcoming and 
assuring for the faithful and beautiful 
even in the eyes of the curious and 
unbelievers who visit it as they pass ” 
(p. 7). 

In five chapters the author gives 
much concrete advice, not merely to 
church builders, indeed the book is 
not addressed primarily to those, but 
to all who are contemplating any 
modification in the church. The 
author’s approach is balanced and 
based on wide experience. This little 
book is warmly recommended. 

J. G. McGARRY 
Maynooth 


Matt Talbot And His Times. Mary 
Purcell. Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son, 
Ltd. Pp. viii + 278. Price 12/6. 


In the event of his canonisation Matt 
Talbot will have immediate claims on 
the title of “Modern Patron of the 
Working Man.” The life of the Servant 
of God affords no grounds for the 
suspicion that often hovers around a 
working man turned holy, that either 
the holiness or the work is not up to 
the mark. Matt’s holiness fitted him 
like his working clothes. He has already 
attracted many biographers, drawn 
not by the man himself and his highly 
dramatic change from frequenting 
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public houses to wearing chains, but 
also by the stirring times through 
which he lived in Dublin, culminating 
in the Big Strike of 1913 and the 
Rising of 1916. The present biographer 
has the great advantage of having 
placed at her disposal the evidence of 
the Ordinary and Apostolic Processes 
and this, together with Sir Joseph 
Glynn’s works, forms the basis of her 
book. 

Matt, the second child of the Tal- 
bots, was born on 2 May 1865, one of 
a large, working-class family. After a 
scattered schooling in which he only 
distinguished himself as a ‘‘ mitcher,”’ 
he started work as a messenger-boy in 
a bottling stores in 1868. In 1872 he 
transferred in the same capacity to the 
Port and Docks Board at 6/- a week. 
Porter at the time was 2d. a pint and 
whiskey 33d. a glass, so that even on a 
small pay a man could readily become 
a drunkard. The Talbots, father and 
sons, all drank, with the exception of 
the eldest, and Matt’s brother Phil, 
rolling up Summerhill of a Saturday, 
shouting “‘ I’m the Man Talbot,”’ could 
just as easily have been Matt. Miss 
Purcell gives this vivid picture of Matt 
as a young man: “ From his early 
*teens until his late twenties the pattern 
of Matt’s life was that of the drunkard, ~ 
lost to self-respect, deaf to the appeals 
of a heart-broken mother, a slave to 
the craving for alcohol, a workman 
who in his hours of leisure drank not 
only his hard-won earnings, but any 
other money that he or his drinking 
companions could rise.” 

His “* conversion ”’ took place about 
1884, and the following years (1884- 
1891) are hidden in obscurity. These 
were the years of his spiritual appren- 
ticeship. Spiritual books, especially the 
Old and New Testament, took the 
place of his former drinking com- 
panions. Among them, fittingly enough 
was a life of St. Augustine, although it 
seems definite that Matt’s drunkenness 
did not lead him to other immoral 
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habits. In 1891 he joined the Third 
Order of St. Francis and from then 
until his sudden death on Trinity 
Sunday 1925 his life is a story of work, 
prayer, fasting and almsdeeds. On 
some mornings he was present at as 
many as twenty Masses, and his 
reverend figure was well-known in 
many Dublin churches. His fasts were 
constant and rigorous: during Lent a 
complete black-fast every day on two 
slight meals without meat or butter; 
during June a similar black-fast in 
honour of the Sacred Heart; no meat 
on Wednesdays and many other priva- 
tions, all of which he tried to conceal 
from outsiders. Besides, he slept but 
four hours nightly and that on a plank 
bed. In all this he was not following 
the whim of a fanatic but was steadily 
growing in grace under the eye of an 
experienced spiritual guide. Reading 
Miss Purcell’s glowing pages about 
this phenomenal growth in the spiritual 
life, one can see for oneself the truth of 
the simple but eloquent testimony of 
the late Professor Henry Moore at the 
Apostolic Process: “* Of all the persons 
I have met Matt Talbot seemed to me 
to be an outstandingly holy man.” 
As a worker he was held in high 
esteem by his fellows. Towards 
superiors he was respectful but not 
obsequious, showing a healthy in- 
dependence of mind, always conscious 
of the distinction between boss and 
Master. It is worthy of note that in 
the Labour troubles of the time he 
was generally on the side of the 
workers, many of whom, especially 
married men, he regarded as under- 
paid. As early as 1900 he went on 
strike with workers of the Port and 
Docks Board, and did not return to 
work, presumably because their de- 
mands were not met. Thereafter he 
worked with T. and C. Martins. He 
tried to keep up with the Church’s 
growing body of teaching on social 
questions, and had among his books 
Belloc’s Examination of Socialism 
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(1909), The Church and Socialism 
(1909), Father Robert Kane’s lectures 
on Socialism, Dr. Coffey’s Between 
Capitalism and Socialism, and even 
larger works like Democratic Industry, 
which he got from America to settle 
some problem raised by one of the 
men. He took no active part in the 
pickets or meetings connected with the 
1913 Strike, but his sympathies were 
with the men and he was an admirer 
of Larkin. 

Miss Purcell’s book deals with both 
the man and his times in the most 
competent and fascinating manner. 
Her virtues as a hagiographer are too 
well known to require any commenda-_ . 
tion. The present book, which is so 
obviously a labour of love, may prove 
to be her most lasting work so far. It 
should be the ambition and prayer of 
us all to see Matt Talbot canonised 
as near as possible to the centenary 
of his birth, 1956. His life is the 
answer to those who complain of 
the difficulty of becoming a saint in 
modern urban conditions. 

THOMAS HALTON 
Cavan 


The Man Jesus. George Bichlmair, S.J. 
Translated from the German by 
Mary Horgan, B.A. Cork: The 
Mercier Press. Price 10/6. 


FATHER BICHLMAIR is sensitive of the 
lack of masculinity in modern Catholic 
piety. The women have taken over 
Christ, have made their own of Him: 
as a result His “ strong, vigorous man- 
hood ” no longer strikes challengingly 
on the mind of men. ‘ When the 
Christ-cult had once taken on the 
feminine tone, this interpretation soon 
found its way into the pulpit and 
public devotions, into prayer books 


_and pious books. Finally the man felt 


out of place in the spiritual life of the 
Church. He withdrew, and left it for 
the most part to women.” Yet Christ 
is male, not female, and “ the first 
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places in the Church” are for men, 
not for women. “In Jesus man finds 
his direct model. That is not only a 
great grace, but an equally great 
privilege for the masculine sex.” 
Here then is a series of meditative 
reflections on the virility of the Incar- 
nate Word as it shines out in the 
Gospels. Father Bichlmair begins with 
the Man of Nazareth, “* the young man 
who, when in the company of His 
comrades, raised his head attentively, 
questioningly, when a voice from 
somewhere called ‘ Jesus’: Christ 
“* mighty in word and deed,”’ Christ in 
His attitude to woman, the Man Jesus 
before God, the Man Jesus in His 
heroic struggle against evil, and finally 
the God-man: these are old themes, 
but they come to life in a new way 
under Father Bichlmair’s spotlight of 
masculinity. The concluding section 
on the Word of God is excellent. 
““The Man Jesus was the Word of 
God. Could His manhood be better 
depicted than in attributing to Him 


all the qualities which the Holy Scrip- - 


ture predicates of the Word of God? 
Did he not smite the hearts of men as 
a two-edged sword, at once judging 
and healing? Did He not come ‘to 
cast fire on the earth’? Has His 
hammer not broken rocks to pieces? 
Did this Word not strike as a lightning- 
flash into the very soul of mankind? 
What a false character-sketch of Christ 
we should produce, were we to deny or 
keep silence about His sharpness and 
severity! To represent the sharp sword 
as a graceful shepherd’s staff, the 
flaming fire as a tepid glow, the 
destroying hammer as a soft hand- 
shake, and the descending lightning- 
flash as a flickering candle-flame would 
be a complete falsification of the 
person of the Messias.” 

Occasionally Father Bichlmair leans 
over backward -to prove his point. 
Christ prays as a man. Mary as a 
woman. “ The author of the Pater 
Noster and the high-priestly prayer 
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begins with a clear definite orientation 
of His spirit away from Himself to God 
and objective facts: ‘Our Father who 
art in heaven...’ ‘ Father, the hour is 
come.’ . . . The woman prays other- 
wise. She knows, to be sure, that she 
is in the presence of God, but her 
glance appears to be directed to her- 
self. It is of herself that she speaks, of 
the state and activity of her soul, of 
God as her Salvation, of the great 
things He has done for her soul, and 
of what will be done for her in the 
future. In the prayer of the Man Jesus 
the ‘ thou’ and ‘ thine’ predominate; 
in that of the woman the ‘ my’ and 
‘me’.” This is a strange exegesis of 
the Magnificat. Jean Guitton is much 
nearer to the truth when he says that 
in it Mary gives us the “* philosophy of 
history.” ‘‘ It is God’s history in the 
world, but also the world’s history in 
God. She is conscious of that flowing 
stream that derives from Abraham. 
She knows the secret and simple law 
it obeys . . : God puts down the 
mighty and exalts the lowly.” 

Miss Mary Horgan’s English ren- 
dering of Father Bichlmair’s German 
is readable—and virile. 

SEAN O’RIORDAN 
Galway 


We Are Men. John M. Todd. London: 
Sheed and Ward. 7/6. 


Tus book on the lay apostolate is 
described by the author as “a book 
for the Christian layman.” It can also 
be recommended to the priest, and 
may well serve as an introduction to 
much of the intellectual background 
of the modern movement of the lay 
apostolate in the Church—the 
emphasis on the doctrine of the 
Mystical Body, the ‘“ sacramental ”’ 
character of every aspect of life, the 
** integrity,” or integration of all these 
aspects in.the Christian way of think- 
ing, and the outward expression of 
this integrity in the liturgical life of 
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the Church and in more or less 
organised works of apostolic charity. 
Some chapters of the book—especially 
the earlier parts—may, if simplified to 
meet the needs of the less educated 
layman, serve admirably as material 
for instructions to, or discussions with, 
such apostolic groups as the priest may 
have to deal with in his parish. For 
example, those priests who experience 
difficulty in finding matter for con- 
ferences with the Legion of Mary will 
be sure to discover here thoughts that 
can easily be made the groundwork of 
practical and interesting talks. 

The aim of the book is “‘ to provide 
a sketch of the kind of applied theolc gy 
which the lay Catholic needs if he is to 
exercise an apostolate that really burns 
with the fire of his own love and his 
own convictions.” This apostolate is 
not necessarily connected with any 
organisation, though its efficiency will 
often be increased by working in a 
group: “ The Christian layman has 
an apostolate in the world which has 
nothing essentially to do with special 
ecclesiastical organisations, associa- 
tions which are extra to the ordinary 
life of the Church itself; his apostolate 
springs from his own personal voca- 
tion, nourished by the sacraments and 
his participation in the body of Christ.” 
Hence the author rightly emphasises 
such fundamental truths as that “ the 
apostolate of the Catholic family is 
just to be, to be a happy united 
family,” and that ‘the first task of 
the Christian at work is to be a good 
worker ’’—facts which must never be 
lost sight of by the would-be lay 
apostle or his director. What is of 
fundamental importance is the infusion 
of the Catholic philosophy of living 
into every aspect of the Catholic’s life, 
or as Cardinal Suhard expresses it, “* to 
live in such a way that one’s life would 
not make sense if God did not exist.” 

The plan of the book is clearly 
defined. A section is devoted to each 
of the following aspects of the apos- 
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tolate: The Family (husbands and 
wives, fathers, mothers, children), 
Work, Leisure, Religion. Within each 
section the author examines “ the 
present state of society in relation to 
the particular state of man considered; 
then . . . the Christian ideal, and 
finally . . . some particular suggestions 
of a more or less practical nature.” 
His discussion of the apostolate of the 
family is perhaps the best part of the 
book. His suggestions range from such 
far-fetched ideas as the ordination of 
laymen as deacons or subdeacons, so 
as to take some of the burdens of 
administration off the priest, to the 
admirable idea of a Catholic People’s 
College for the religious training of 
laymen. 

Throughout, the book is full of a 
deep appreciation of Catholic truth. 
Though Mr. Todd professes to deal 
only with conditions in England—his 
only reference to Ireland is unfortun- 
ately an uncomplimentary one—many 
of his conclusions are equally applic- 
able to this country, where, in view of 
the tremendous potentialities of our 
exiles as apostles abroad, there is 
perhaps an even more urgent need 
that “the Christian’s position . . . 
should be a thoughtful one, and not 
merely involve being a Catholic pro- 
pagandist. If his position is merely 
held on grounds of obedience and has 
not been carefully thought out and 
studied, he may do better to keep 


quiet.” 
JOSEPH CUNNANE 
Tuam 


Athbheo. Tomas O Floinn, M.A. 
Baile Atha Cliath: Clé Morainn. 
1955. 100 Ich. 3/6. 


Multum in parvo ata againn 6 Thomas 
6 Floinn. Té anso insint nua-Ghaeilge 
ar timpeall fiche dan 6n sean-litriocht. 
O thaobh sean-Ghaeilge de is é seo an 
bailiichan is fairsinge d’fhiliocht ata 
i geld le chéile: t4 an sean agus an nua 
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ar gachra leathanach. Ta cuardach 
déanta ag Tomas i measc na p-iris 
léannta fé mar a thaspdineann na 
nétai luachmhara ag deire an leabhair 
duinn. Ta ‘“‘“Réamh-fhocal ” suimiuil i 
dtosach ina léirionn an t-udar tuairmi 
nua ar an sean-fhiliocht. 

Sé seo an chéad iarracht ar thoirt 
mhaith den tsean-fhiliocht a chur i 
nua-Ghaeilge. Ta moladh ar leith ag 
dul don udar toisc go raibh sé de 
mhisneach aige tabhairt fé ‘“Shaltair 
na Rann ” féin. Tiomantar an leabhar 
seo do Phadraig O Domhnaill R.1.P. 
go raibh nua-insint ar sé cinn déag 
de dhdnta na sean-Ghaeilge aige i 
gclé i Feasta 1950-52. Nil ach cupla 
dan eile go bhfuil an chomaoin seo 
curtha orthu ag éinne eile. Do bhiodh 
an gnath-léitheoir ag brath ar ais- 
triichdin Meyer, Flower né Jackson 
chun tuiscint éigin d’fhail ar an sean- 
fhéith. Anois ni beifear sasta le hinsint 
i dteangain iasachta a thuilleadh. Ta 
Athbheo againn, agus fé mar adeir an 
t-udar, “ nf aistrid é ach athri.” Os 
rud é go bhfuil buadh ar sean-fhilfochta 
fite fuaite leis na focail féin is beag de is 
féidir a chur in iuil i dteangain eile; 
cailltear an mhil ag dul “‘ 6n soitheach 
éir go dti an soitheach airgid.” 

Claionn an insint nua de ghnath 
chomh comhgarach agus is féidir don 
mbun-insint 6 thaobh cainte agus 
meadarachta. Fanann an ghontacht 
agus an ghliéine da bharr san. Déantar 
iarracht ar an mheadaracht a leanuint 
6 thaobh lion na siollai agus comh- 
fhuaim na ngutai. Creideann an t-udar 
go bhfuil, 6 thaobh foirme dhe, ceacht 
le foghluim ag an nglun seo 6n sean- 
fhilfocht. Coimeddann sé féin an sean- 
fhion i sean-bhuidéil agus is milse ar 
ndeoch da bharr. TA meadar an 
amhrain aige in “‘Aisling Bhréaghta ” 
toisc gur bhraith sé gur gha é€ chun 
liriciilacht an dain bhunaigh a 
choimedad. 

Bhios féin le déannai ag lorg insint 

_nua-Ghaeilge ar chupla rann de Scél 
lem duib” mar gur theastaigh uaim 
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a thaspdint go raibh rud cosuil leis sa 
tsean-Bhreatnais (fé thionchar na 
Gaeilge). Thdinig Athbheo direach in 
am trid an bpost: 

Scéal liom diobh 

damh ag glao, 

sneachta sior 

samhra d’éag... . 

Ta an marbh ina steille-bheathaidh 
aris anso. Mar an gcéanna in a lan 
somplai eile, go mér-mhér i 
“ Dithreabh ”; féach ar an da line 
deirineacha sa cheann so: 

Go buioch don bhFlaith a thug 
gach maith 
dom im bhoith. 

Ta sé seo ag claf go dhith don 
sean-Ghaeilge: 

Buidech don Flaith dobeir cac 
maith 
dom im bhoith. 

Sa da line seo chim-se Iéirii ar 
sain-tréithe na sean-fhilfochta. Ni 
réitim leis an sa mhiniui a thugann 
sé ar an “ easpa ceisnimh ”’.a chionn 
sé sa bhfiliocht. Os na danta féin is 
déigh- liom-sa gur comhgarai don 
bhfirinne tuairim Flower (nil na bun- 
notaf Igh. 9, 12 cruinn) .i. gur “‘extreme 
asceticism” is cuis leis an “ strange 
chastity of vision’ a bhi ag na sean- 
fhilf, agus nach “ iargultacht.”” Ma ta 
an nota céanna i mér-chuid de litriocht 
na hEireann, b’fhéidir go bhfuil an 
chuis chéanna leis; ta sé san Oilednach, 


-adeirtear linn, ach na raibh crua- 


shaol agus doimhin-chreideamh leis ar 
an mBlascaod Mor? Ta an Dithreabh- 
ach ina “ bhoth ” 4 ra linn go bhfuil sé 
fior-bhuioch don bhFlaith a bheir 
gach maith; conas go bhfuil ar a 
chumas aige ‘gach maith” ina 
thimpeall sa choill d’aithint agus do 
ghrau? Mar go bhfuil sé féin gan pioc 
de mhaoin an tsaoil; nil fiu “ both” 

aige i nddrire, ach 
Fuinseog i bhfus, coll taobh 

thall, 

crann mor ard da dhionadh. 
Seo leabhran go gcuirfidh Gaeil- 
geoiri-an-fhailte roimis; ta ciocras orm 
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chun an duanaire ata 4 bheartu ag an 
udar a fheiscint. 
PADRAIG O FIANNACHTA 


Brecon 


Holy Hours. Very Rev. William 
Moran, D.D. Dublin: Veritas. 6/-. 


The Holy Hour. Monsignor Granger 
(Translated from the French by the 
Earl of Wicklow). Dublin: Clon- 
more & Reynolds. 4/6. 


Tue Holy Hour is an exercise that, 
privately carried out, is more than a 
simple meditation and, publicly con- 
ducted, is not precisely a sermon. 
Essentially it is an hour’s prayer 
usually before the Blessed Sacrament 
exposed. The great merit of Dr. 
Moran’s booklet is that it catches the 
authentic mood of the Holy Hour. 
The key is right all through. Whether 
the mind is applied to abstract reflec- 
tions or 
thought is continually turning 
into prayer. And what good prayers 
they are! Plain, honest talking to God 
which, though lacking warmth and 
heart a little, has a freshness about it, 
as indeed has the choice of example 
and illustration, for which the author 
is well known. Only occasionally does 
he slip into the old worn-out forms of 
less critical prayer-makers. “* From 
the depths of my sinful nothingness ”’ 
or “I am a memorial to your infinite 
goodness and mercy” sounds unreal 
beside ‘Lord, I am ashamed of 
myself” or ‘‘ You can make even the 
like of me a saint.” 

Dogma and the Scriptures form the 
basis of the considerations in the 
dozen chapters that make up the 
book. Each point is developed 
devotionally, the mind fixed on the 
tabernacle door, and every abstract 
reflection is given a practical twist. 
The Holy Hours for Passiontide and 
for the month of October are par- 


ticularly good. 


to concrete problems © 
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A table of contents would have made 
the various chapters more readily 
accessible but the booklet is otherwise 
well-made. 


The Holy Hour is a translation into 
English by the Earl of Wicklow of 


Monsignor Granger’s Pour Ilheure 


sainte mensuelle. It is based on the 
Gospel account of the Agony in the 
Garden and the author develops 
twelve separate texts. These texts, 
epitomising the Sacred Passion, are 
certainly developed with great clarity 
and force but the analytic nethod 
which Monsignor Granger adopts is 
hardly suitable to this particular 
exercise. The Holy Hour is neither a 
breaking of new ground nor a deeper 
digging of the old. In Ireland, at least, 
it is conducted rather than preached 
and Monsignor Granger’s style is not 
what we are accustomed to. Besides 
the attention is not sufficiently focused 
on the Real Presence. For example, 
‘** Body and soul make up the human 
compound and they are united in a 
unique form of intimacy. They per- 
meate each other. The body is alive 
only when animated by the soul; this 
keeps the molecules of which it is 
composed in cohesion.” This does not 
fit the mood of the Holy Hour as we 
know it. The quotation serves also to 
illustrate the no-more-than-adequate 
nature of the translation. 

While it is true however, that one 
may find this book unsuitable as a 
Holy Hour manual, its homiletic 
excellence is unquestionable. It can 
be warmly recommended as a collec- 
tion of first-class sermon notes. 


RONAN DRURY 
Maynooth 


Legends of Ireland. J. J. Campbell. 
London: B. T. Batsford. 15/-. 


ADMITTEDLY legends are not every- 
body’s dish of tea, and probably many 
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readers of THE FURROW would feel 
about as comfortable among milk- 
white-skinned queens and fairy elves 
as they would at the January sales or 
a children’s matinee. I happen to like 
them (legends, I mean!) so I find this 
book an altogether delightful produc- 
tion. But even if you are not interested 
in legends as such, you may find this 
excellently written and illustrated book 
a treat to read. If you are interested in 
a good story well told (and J. J. 
Campbell can tell a story) you could 
do worse than buy Legends of Ireland. 
If you wish to meet again, in the more 
congenial atmosphere of armchair or 
bedside, the old friends of your class- 
hall days—from Cuchulainn and Finn 
and. Oisin, Deirdre and Etain and 
Grainne, to Conan and the Bodach— 
here you will find what interesting 
characters they really are, and you 
will have the opportunity of meeting 
some less known members of the same 
gallant company. And if you are 
interested in the stuff of which great 
literature was (and possibly could be 
again) made, it is here in plenty, from 
the feats of the fate-ridden little dark 
man, Cuchulainn, to the tragic pathos 
of the death of Diarmaid or the sons 
of Usna; and again to the broad farce 
of Conan the Bald or the Clown of the 
Grey Coat and the almost Rabelaisian 
burlesque of the Demon of Gluttony. 

This is not a book to be read at one 
sitting, but rather to be enjoyed in 
many a delightful half hour’s escape 
from our atom-haunted world to the 
Land of Youth. It can be enjoyed by 
all, and is a must for those interested 
in Irish tradition or literature. Con- 
gratulations to Mr. J. J. Campbell on 
a work well done, to Mr. Louis Le 


Brocquy on his highly imaginative 
drawings, and to printers and pub- 
lishers on a book that is a work of art. 


JOSEPH CUNNANE 
Tuam 
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Ag Baint Fraochan agus Scealta Eile. 
Séamus O Néill; 99 Igh. Cl6 
Morainn, B. A. C. 3/6. 


Is maith is eol duinn go bhfuil ceard 
an ghearr-scéalai ag Séamus O Néill. 
Ta dosaon nua gearr-scéal anso aige 
agus pictidiri linithe le Michedl O 
Nualldin 4 léiriu. Ta il-ghnéitheacht 


‘neamh-ghnathach sa leabhar so 6n 


chéad scéal, scéal graidh 6n dtuaith, 
go dti an scéal deirineach, scéal graidh 
nios ndésmhaire agus nios sonasai. 
Cloisimid anso fé shaol mhi-shuaimh- 
neasach Bhéal Feirste, imeacht an 
tsean-shaoil, na hOglaigh, dorndlaioch 
... Cé na fuil ach sé n6é seacht leath 
nach ins gach scéal, is minic go dtugta 
léiriit briomhar ar na caractaéiri sa 
spds gairid sin. Sé Maistir an 
tSaoil”’ an scéal is fearr a thaithin 
liom-sa, go méor-mhér an _ chrioch 
ealafonta ata leis. Ni déigh liom go 
bhfuil An Long na An Brathair ” 
ion-churtha leis na scéalta eile; ta 
eolas againn ar an “ dtimpeallacht”’ 
cheana sa “Long” (An Titanic), 
agus taena caractaeiri gan anam. Ta 
iarracht .den Deus ex machina ag 
baint leis an mbas a dhinann “ An 
Da Bhrathair,” ach b’fhéidir gur toisc 
gur bas an chrioch ata le ar a laghad 
tri scéal eile sa leabhar a bhraitheas é 
bheith amhlaidh. 


PADRAIG © FIANNACHTA 
Brecon 


St. Brigid of Ireland. Alice Curtayne. 
Browne and Nolan. 1955. Pp.. 115. 
10/6. 


Tuis popular life of St. Brigid, one of 
the Great Triad of Irish saints, is most 
welcome. The author avails of the 
Vitae and supplements them with 
gleanings from other sources. We are 
given an interesting description of the 
place of women in early Irish society, 
and a general picture of the turbulent 
political scene as a background for the 
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saint’s life. Miracles and wonders 
abound; many of them can be enjoyed 
for their quaintness; we are reminded 
however that some of them are not of 
the kind that would be invented. They 
have at least a symbolic value. Most 
of them .illustrate St. Brigid’s great 
generosity. I find no mention made of 
the Brideog custom; this too I think is 
based, in part at least, on the memory 
of St. Brigid’s flaithitilacht. 

The Kildare settlement was a great 
achievement and is proof of the great- 
ness of its founder. Brigid won a most 
intimate place in the hearts of the 
ordinary people, because, though of 
royal blood, she always remained in 
close touch with them. Her crosses 
still hang in Irish cottages; the 
author noticed one in a Boston 
apartment. St. Brigid was not just a 


SHORTER 


Why Hast Thou Come? John Carr, 
C.SS.R. Dublin: Clonmore & Rey- 
nolds. 1955. Pp. 221. 10/6. 


Way to Happiness. Fulton J. Sheen. 
Dublin: Browne & Nolan. 1955. Pp. 
223. 15/-. 


Seven Baskets. Isidore O’Brien, 
O.F.M. Paterson N.J.: St. Anthony 
Guild Press. 1955. Pp. 184. $2. 


The Quest of Honour. E. Boyd 
Barrett. Dublin: Clonmore & Rey- 
nolds. 1954. Pp. 96. 8/6. 


Father Carr’s book is the only one 
of these four that is not meant for 
everybody. He writes primarily for 
the active religious, but his searching 
conferences are suitable for all re- 
ligious and clergy. The ideals and 
aims, difficulties and hardships, graces 
and helps of the religious and clerical 
life are dealt with in a sympathetical 
and helpful way. The book contains 
much that might help in meditation, 
this being especially true of Chap. VI, 
“Sweet Guest of the Soul.” The 
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local saint. Her cult spread throughout 
the Celtic world, and even far beyond. 
Quite near Brecon, where I write in 
Wales, is Llansantfread, the Church of 
St. Brigid; there are eighteen others of 
the same name in Wales and as far as 
I can see it is St. Brigid of Ireland that 
is intended in the name. 

Enthusiasm leads to turgidity of 
style here and there, and at times to 
exaggeration, e.g. on page 90 we are 
told that the Celtic saints, “‘ by re- 
nunciation and penance, regained that 
state of innocence in which man, 
complete master of himself, was 
master too of the animal kingdom.” 
This. book should help to revive 
interest in Muire na nGael and can 
be heartily recommended to all. 
PADRAIG 0 FIANNACHTA 
Brecon 


NOTICES 


words of St. Bernard, quoted p. 79, 
on spiritual reading can be applied to 
this book itself: ‘‘ Seek by reading and 
you shall find in meditation.” 

The remaining three books are 
meant for everybody. Fulton Sheen is 
full of his usual zest in Way to 
Happiness. He attacks many of the 
problems which beset men and 
nations. His solutions ‘are clear, 
simple and reliable. True peace and 
true happiness will come, not through 
great social revolutions which attack 
institutions as such, but through the 
inward ordering of each individual’s 
life. At present man seeks an “‘escape”’ 
from his responsibilities; let him 
instead seek an “‘inscape.” 
‘inscape’ means a spiritual moral 
and mental security found through 
being enfolded in the meaning and 
goal of life” (p. 141). 

Seven Baskets, we are told, is a 
collection of “timely yet timeless 
essays.”’ Nevertheless I fear that quite 
a few of the essays are dated because 
of their wartime background. This 
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book is a selection from the many 
contributions of the late Father 
Isidore, O.F.M. to an American 
Franciscan magazine. There is a large 
variety of themes, the stress being on 
the Great Truths. The style is gentle 
and persuasive; there are some very 
telling applications of the Gospel 
stories. 

E. Boyd Barrett in The 
Quest of Honour deals with 
“ Honour,” or uprightness from the 
practical aspect. The book bristles 
with proverbs. The author tells us 
that hunting for proverbs, ‘olde 
sayed saws,” is an occupation which 
has recently caught his fancy. I hope 
he soon comes across a Miscellany of 
Irish Proverbs; though he makes quite 
a number of complimentary allusions 
to Ireland, I can remember only one 
Irish proverb in the whole book. 
This book should be read a chapter 
at a time, otherwise the wise sayings 
from many tongues will prove over- 
whelming. The wisdom of the ages is 
the main source of the author's 
material. Under such headings as 
“Use your Head,” ‘“* Play it Fair,” 
“* Keep Shame Alive” we get quite a 
lot of hints on how to live up to the 
demands of true honour. The book 
ends fittingly with ‘* Say your Prayers ” 
and thus recalls that for fallen man 
the life of honour is (morally) impos- 
sit le without the grace of God. 


St. Francis Solanus, Apostle to 
America, by Fanchon Royer (St. 
Anthony Guild Press. a2.50) is a 
biography of one Spain’s best loved 
and most remarkable apostles to the 
New World. The Franciscan crossing 
the Andes barefoot to bring the 
Gospel to cannibals who were just 
then licking their lips after having 
devoured an entire Spanish army, 
reads like an adventure story! This 
book is a refreshing account of the 
simple heroism of those men who 
followed on the heels of the conquis- 


tadores to South America, there to 
win for the Church greater areas and 
more souls than had been lost to her 
by the European Reformation. 


Saint Philomena, by Sister M. H. 
Mohr (Clonmore & Reynolds. 9/6), 
is a well-written and well-authenticated 
account of the evidence available to 
date concerning St. Philomena. An 
olive branch, an anchor, a scourge, 
two arrows, a javelin and the letters 
LUMENA PAXTE CUM FI were the 
only clues found on an unknown tomb 
in the sands near Porta Salario in 
1802. Seldom has a life been so 
remarkably reconstructed in view of 
so few initial clues. The book also 


includes a short study of the Curé 


d’Ars by Paul Doncoeur. 


Brother André, by Katherine Burton 
(Clonmore & Reynolds. 9/6), is the 
life-story of the famous “ Miracle 
Man of Montreal.” Brother André, 
renowned throughout the United 
States and Canada for the cures 
attributed to him up to his death in 
1937. The book consists of an endless 
series of such cures, etc., woven around 
the otherwise simple life of a lay 
brother who would have these wonders 


attributed to his patron, St. Joseph. . 


In fact his efforts towards the erection 
of the Mount Royal Basilica to St. 
Joseph forms one of the endearing 
threads of the story. The Cause of his 
Beatification has been introduced. 


Writing of the one-volume abridged 
edition of Ricciotte’s Life of Christ in 
THE FURROW of November 1953, 
Father James Brennan concluded his 
review with these words: “It only 
remains to recommend it as the best 
short Life of Christ in English at 
present.”” The Mercier Press has now 
made this work available for readers 
in these islands. The price is 21/-. 
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La grand priére Eucharistique. 
J. A. Jungmann. Paris: Les 
Editores du Cerf. 1955. Pp. 137. 
The author of the great liturgical 

study of the Mass, Missarum 

Solemnia, who is one of the 

greatest living authorities in this 

field, has condensed in this small 
book, recently translated into 

French from the original German, 

his longer work. The book, which 

is subtitled Les idées fundamen- 
tales de la Messe, is in the form 
of four lectures, each of which 
takes as subject one of the leading 


ideas of the Canon—“Memores,” 
“Offerimus,” “Plebs Sancta,” 
“Socia Exultatione.” 

Without the apparatus of learn- 
ing Father Jungmann presents an 
interesting and readable study, 
commentary would be a better 
description of so informal a treat- 
ment, of the Canon. I sincerely 
hope some Irish or British pub- 
lishers will soon make the work 
available in an English transla- 
tion. Its wide difusion would do 
much towards a deeper understand- 
ing of the Mass. 


O CRUX SALUS MEA! 


O a losa, ar sineadh do ghéaga ar an gCrois, 
d’fhulaing na céadta agus na milte lot, 

luim stos faoi dhion do scéithe anocht : 

toradh an Chrainn go bhfaighmid inar céasadh tu! 


O Jesus whose arms were extended on the Cross, 
who didst suffer hundreds and thousands of wounds, 
I rest this night. under the protection of thy: shield : 
may we obtain the fruit of the Tree you suffered on ! 


—folk-prayer from Co. Waterford. 
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Publications Received 


; 
Séamas O Néill. Ag Baint Fraochdn agus scéalta eile. Baile Atha Cliath: 
Clé6 Morainn. 1955. Ll. 99. Luach 4/6. 


Tomas O Floinn. Athbheo. Baile Atha Cliath: Clé Morainn. 1955. LI. 100. 
Luach 2/6. 


Rev. Michael Walsh. The Apparition at Knock. A Survey of Facts and 
Evidence. Naas: The Leinster Leader. 1955. Pp. 136. Price 5/-. 


Cardinal Suhard. Pastoral Letters (‘ Rise or Decline of the Church,” “ The 

Meaning of God,” “ The Priest in the Modern World”). London: 
- New Life Publications, 106 Clapham Road, London, S.W. 9. Pp. 
215. Price 9/-. 

Clogher Record 1955. The Journal of the Historical Society of the Diocese 
of Clogher. Available from the Hon. Secretary, Clones, Co. 
Monaghan. n.p.g. 

C. 8. Lewis. Surprised by Joy. The Shape of My Early Life. London: 
Geoffrey Bles. 1955. Pp. 224. Price 15/-. ae 

Philip Crosbie. Three Winters Cold. Dublin: Browne & Nolan. 1955. Pp. 
221. Price 15/-. 


Joseph D. Hassett, S.J.; Robert A. Mitchell, S.J.; J. Donald Moran, S.J. 
een for All, Cork: The Mercier Press. 1955. Pp. 119. 
rice 


Thomas Dubay, S.M. The Seminary Rule. Cork: The Mercier Press. 1955. 
Pp. 116. Price 3/6. - 


Henri Petitot, O.P. St. Bernadette. Cork: The Mercier Press. 1955. Pp. 
130. Price 3/6. 


Richard Bodkin, C.M. Logic for All. Cork: The Mercier Press. 


P. Marie-Eugene, O.C.D. 1 Want to See God and I Am a Daughter of the 
Church. Two volumes. A Practical Synthesis of Carmelite Spiritu- 
ality. Cork: The Mercier Press. 1955. Pp. (vol. 1) XXII +549; vol. 
2 XXVII+667. Price 21/- each volume. 

Denys Blakelock. The Waters. A Volume of Poems. Dublin: Assisi Press. 
Pp. 38. Price 3/6. 

John C. Ford, $.J. Alcoholism. A oe coe from the Supplement of The 
Catholic Encyclopedia. Obtainable from The Gilmary Society, 30 
W. Sixteenth Street, New York. Price 15 cents, reduction for quanti- 
ties. 

ed. Francis L. Filas, S.J. His Heart in Our Work. Thoughts for a Priestly 
Apostolate. Dublin: Browne & Nolan. 1955. Pp. 205. Price 15/-. 


Daphne D. C. Pochin Mould. /rish Pilgrimage. Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son. 
iid} Pp. 153 with 30 illustrations. Price 16/- (postage Sd., foreign 


Father Christopher. Father Charles of Mount Argus. Dublin: M. H. Gill 
& Son. 1955. Pp. 158 with 7 illustrations. Price 6/6 (postage 4d., 


foreign 9d.). 
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Ready 5th November 


THE CANON OF THE 
MASS 


by 
Dom Placid Murray, O.S.B. 


A reprint of the article in the October issue is now 
available at a no-profit price (4d.). We would welcome 
the assistance of readers in giving this valuable 


pamphlet the widest possible circulation. 


Write : The Secretary, The Furrow, Maynooth, Ireland. 


COMMEMORATE 
THE 


FEAST OF THE HOLY FAMILY 


JANUARY 8, 1956 


as 


‘“‘FAMILY DAY’? 
by receiving 


HOLY COMMUNION IN FAMILY GROUPS 


“Family Day” posters and literature may be procured, gratis, from 
THE FAMILY COMMUNION CRUSADE, 
10 Farm View Road, Port Washington, N.Y. 
“ FAMILY UNION THROUGH FAMILY COMMUNION ” 
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M. CREEDON 


Plain and Decorative Plastering 


* 


Contractors to the new 
Junior Chapel at Maynooth 


SOUTH RICHMOND PLACE, DUBLIN. Phone 53301-2 


CATERING OF DISTINCTION 


By an Organisation of Taste, 
"insight and Experience 


We are renowned for our 
Reliability 


MRS. B. LAWLOR & SON 
NAS NA RIOG HOTEL 
NAAS 


SOLE CATERERS TO THE 
ROYAL DUBLIN SOCIETY 


Private Entertainments 


Ars Social Events 


By appointment: Sole — 
to the Royal Dublin Societ, 
Galway, Curragh, Dunda 
Limerick Junction, Punches- 
town, Naas, Thurles, Gowran 
Park, Mullingar and Powers- 
town Park Race Meetings, 
Clongowes 
*Phone: \Naas 33, {02 and 126. 
*Grams: 


Lawlor’s Hotel, 'Naas.” 
Dublin Office: 25 Island Street. 
*Phone 77593. 


Pure Altar 
Wine 


QUALITY AND PURITY 
GUARANTEED 


> 


SUPPLIED IN THREE 
VARIETIES 


RICH, MEDIUM AND 
DRY 


WE INVITE ENQUIRIES 


Wi. &P. Thompson Ltd. 


85 LR. ST. 
DUBLIN, C.13 
Telegrams : 

Palmentum, Dublin.’ 
"Phones : 79409, 79400. 
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BOOK TITTLE-TATTLE. 


FAITH AND INTELLIGENCE 
by Canon Jacques Leclercq 3/6 
Translated from the French by the 
Earl of Wicklow. ; 
This little book will be of great 
help to all interested in the 
religious problems of to-day. 


WHY HAST THOU COME ? 
by John Carr, C.SS.R. 10/6 
A refresher course for religious. 
The book will be found profitable 
to all religious. 
A NEW WAY OF THE CROSS 
by M. Raymond, O.C.S.0O. 10/6 
A new treatment of the Way of 
the Cross. The author in this volume 
links up the Stations of the Cross 
with the Action: of the Mass. 


TALKS ON THE HOLY 

EUCHARIST 

by Rev. M. D. Forrest 8/6 
The instructions contained in this 


volume are ideal for students, study 
circles and the laity in general. 


THE SPIRITUAL TEACHING 
OF THE VEN. FRANCIS 


LIBERMANN 
by Rev. B, Kelly, C.S.Sp. 18/- 
This boo 


k sets forth the funda- 
mentals of Fr. Libermann’s 
teaching on the many aspects of 
the spiritual life. 

ST, PHILOMENA 


ster M. 
ohr 
Fe by Paul 
’ y Pau 
dlgntul 
elightfu’ ograp! stu 
of these two great 


MENTAL PRAYER 

by Fr. Cyril Bernard, O.D.C. 2/6 
A short, yet helpful, and useful 

work. An ideal retreat companion. 


IN THE LAND OF JESUS 

by Denis O’Shea 10/6 
A pilgrim’s impression of the 

Holy d in recent times. 


MEDICO-MORAL PROBLEMS 
by Gerald Kelly, S.J. 15/- 
“Religious care of the patients 
and ethics in medical treatment are 
the two major concerns of the book 
which will be specially valued by 
doctors, nurses and students.” 


CLONEMORE & REYNOLDS, LTD. 


29 KILDARE ST., DUBLIN 


A brief selection of 
some important 
1955 books 


CHURCH BUILDING AND 
FURNSHING 
THE CHURCH’S WAY 
A Study in Liturgical Law 
J. O'CONNELL Illustrated. 21/- 


THE LAYMAN IN THE 
CHURCH 
MICHAEL DE LA BEDOYERE 
10/6 
A PORTRAIT OF ST. LUKE 
A. H. N. GREENE-ARMYTAGE 


12/6 
THE PROBLEM OF JESUS 
JEAN GUITTON 21/- 


SURPRISING MYSTICS 
HERBERT THURSTON, S.J. 18/- 


THE MEANING OF THE 
MONASTIC LIFE 
LOUIS BOUYER 21/- 


VINCENT McNABB, O.P. 
THE PORTRAIT OF A GREAT 
DOMINICAN 
FERDINAND VALENTINE, 
THE CURE D’ARS : 

A SHORTER BIOGRAPHY 
MGR. FRANCIS TROCHU 


THE HOLY BIBLE 


The defiinitive edition and the 
first one volume edition of one of 
the most famous translations of 
modern times. 


‘I know of no modern translation 
of the Bible which is as as 
this.’ — THE BISHOP OF INDON 
in the Sunday Times. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE LATIN 
VULGATE IN THE LIGHT OF 
THE HEBREW AND GREEK BY 
RONALD KNOX Cloth. 30/- 


BURNS OATES 
22 D’OLIER STREET, DUBLIN 
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BOOKS BOUGHT 


We are anxious to buy good 
books on all subjects parti- 
cularly, Theology, Philosophy, 
History, etc. Single Volumes 
to Complete Libraries. Books 
viewed anywhere. 


BOOKS FOR SALE 


Frequent lists are issued of 
Second Hand, Out of Print & 
Antiquarian Books. Send for 
our next list & state interests. 
Books searched for. 


HARCOURT BOOKS 
(Dept. 5) 


we 


MAYNOOTH 


RESTORATION 
1951 to 1955 


ALL MARBLE WORK TO 
THE ABOVE — ALTARS, 
COLUMNS, FLOORS AND 
STAIRCASES, ETC, 
EXECUTED BY 


Architectural Sculptors 


C. W. HARRISON 


& Sons, Ltd 
178, PEARSE STREET 


DUBLIN 
*Phone 73689 


94, Harcourt Street, Dublin. 
Phone 53802 


att. ate. str. shr, shri, shri. 
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ROYAL 


TYPEWRITERS 


/GINGS’ 


‘Phenee—61407 
63589 


Ireland’s Leading 
Theatrical Costumiers 
and Wigmakers 

Contractors by 

Appointment to 

Maynooth College 
Last Production—Julius Caesar 


* 


fulfil their 

obligations 

to the ietter 
* 


37. South Frederick Street, Dublin 
9, Washington Street. Cork 
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